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New Subscriptions for 1804 
BEGIN NOW 


We make the Special Offer to new subscribers for 
them the remaining issues Of 1893 without extra charge. 


Be New names in Clubs, $2.00 only. 


1894 that we will send 


r . 4 
New names sent singly, $2.50. ; 


*,*In order to secure the C lub Rate the name may be forwarded now by 


any Club Agent and counted as a part of their list, to be hereafter completed, 
| for the ensuing year. 


** Send us in the new names! 
looked after 


There are four classes who ought to be 


Friends’ families who do not take the paper. 
Young Friends, who are just beginning for themselves. 
Friendly people, who are interested in and attached to the Society and its 


principles. 


Thoughtful and earnest people who may become interested in Friends, by read- 
ing the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


* 7 Our 


names. 


REFINED WOMAN DESIRES A PO-ITION 

as Kindergartner, companion, or nursery 

governess. Unexceptionable references. City 
or country. Address YY, th iis Office. 


OARDING. —TWO OR THREE GENTL EMEN 
who will room together, can have a large pleas- 
ant front room with board, in Friends’ | family. 

1718 Spring Garden Street. 


ANTED. inl WORKING FOREMAN, TO 
\ take charge of a large Delaware county 

dairy farm. Must be young, pushing, in- 
telligent Best references required. Address X., 
Office FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


A 


SIOR SALE.—A valuable farm in Gloucester Co., 
New versey, containing 100 acres in a high 
state of cultivation. One mile from Mullica 

Hill, where are meetings of various denominations, 
including Friends. ‘ne mile from railroad station 
Substantial stone dwelling house and necessary cut 
buildings. Price, $6,500; $4,000 may remain, se- 
Address ASA ENGLE, 

Executor of James P. Robinson, Mullica Hill, N. J. 


FOR TEACHER OR SCHOOL, 
247 South 15th street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


VACANCY 
girl. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. — CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special attention given to 
serving families. Office, 6038 N. 8th street. 

Senna. JOSEPH L. JONES. 


FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
509 SWEDE STREET, NORRISTOWN, Pa 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia 
Counties. 


jour 


Young Friends’ Association. 

The next meeting of the Association will be 
held on Second-day evening, Eleventh month 13, 
at 8 o'clock, in the Library, 15th and Race Sts. 

The subjects for consideration will be as fol- 
lows : 

1. Review of Chapter 1, Volume 3, of Jan- 
ney's History of Friends, by Elgar “H. Town- 
send. 

2. Further Impressions of the Religious Con- 
gress at Chicago, by Prof. Edward H. Ma; gill | 
and others. 


list grows from year to year, 


j 


| But do 


All persons interested are invited to be present. | which are therefore of no use or value anywhere 


but only at a slow 


rate. Let us 


A Quaker Home. 


INDEPENDENT AND INDIVIDUAL. PHILANTHROPIC— 
NOT CHARITABLE. PERMANENT AND TEMPORARY 
ACCOMMODATIONS FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 


2423 Prairie Avenue, with Annex (Private), 
CHICAGO 
ENLARGED AND REFURNISHED. 
Near the Lake, on the best resident street, con- 


venient to all points, and easily reached from any 
depot. 


Established by Charles E. and Mildred H. Lukens 
Under care of efficient matron. 


Aid of the South Carolina Schools. 


For the information of those desiring to aid either 
or both of the two schools for the Colored Pe ople in 
South Carolina, at Aiken, and Mount Pleasant, as 
recommended by Friends’ Union for Philanthropic 
Labor, the following information is given : 


FUNDS. 


In Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, money intended 
for the aid of the schools, according as one or the 
other may be mostin need, should be sent to the 
Treasurer of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting’s sub- 
committee on ‘“ The Colored People,’’ William C. 
Biddle, P. O. Box 898, Philadelphia. 

If it be desired to send particularly to the Mount 
Pleasant School, Henry M Laing, 30 North 34 8t., 
Philadelphia, will receive, receipt for, and forward. 


** BARRELS.”’ 


Barrels of goods intended for the Aiken School, 
may be sent to the care of Amos Hillborn & Co., 
102) Market St., Philadelphia 

Barrels of goods intended for the Mt. Pleasant 
School may be sent to the care of Henry M. Laing, 
30 North 3d S8t., a 

Note.—These barrels should be prepaid as far as 
Philadelphia. They should be plainly marked as 
for the school for which they areintended They 
should have, inside, the names of the contributors, 
so they may be acknowledged, when received in 
South Carolina. (If those sending prefer to be un- 
known, a card may be placed inside to that effect.) 

The articles sent are usually second-hand. Many 
such, of jittle value to the givers, can be put to 
good use at the schools, and are urgently solicited 
not send things entirely worn out, and 
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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Under care of Friends. Opens Ninth month 19th, 
18938. Full College Courses for young men and young 
women, leading to Classical, Engineering, Scientific, 
and Literary degrees. Machine shops, laboratories, 
and libraries. 

For catalogue and particulars, address 

CHARLES DE GARMO, Ph. v., President. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 


At Jenkintown, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 
Thorough work; good care; moderate charges; 
gymnasium; laboratory; vocal training; music. 
Next term begins Ninth month 11, 1893. Send for 
circular. LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 

Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 
Ogontz, Pa. 


George School, 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 


UNDER CARE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDS. 

New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
extensive grounds; ten teachers, all specialists ; 
three courses of study, the Scientific. the Classical, 
and the Literary ; chemical, physical, and biological 
laboratories; manual training. Special care will 
be given to the moral and religious training of the 
“oy by teachers who are concerned Friends. 

or circulars and other information, address, 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal. 


: ’ 

Langhorne Friends’ Graded School, 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS OF 
BOTH SEXES. 

Commencing Ninth month 4th, 1893. All the 
branches of a liberal education, including the Lan- 
guages, Drawing, Painting, etc., will be taught by a 
thoroughly-equipped corps of efficient teachers. 
A guarded care will be given to the morals of the 
pupils. Forcirculars or further particulars apply to 
any of the committee, or to 

ESTHER HAVILAND, Principal. 
Langhorne, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A boarding and day school for both sexes. Thor- 
ough courses preparing for admission to any college 
or furnishing a good business education. The schoo 
will open Ninth month 12th, 1893. Terms for board- 
ing scholars, $150 per school year. The school is 
under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located 
on Long Island, about 30 miles from New York. For 
catalogue and particulars, address 

FRANKLIN P. WILSON, Principal, 
Locust Valley, Long Island. 

Between Sixth month 20th and Ninth month 10th. 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Glen Cove, Long Island. 


Swarthmore Grammar School. 


SWARTHMOTE, PA. 


An Elementary and High School for Boarding 
and Day Pupils of both sexes. College preparatory. 
For Catalogue, address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 


Swarthmore, Penna. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The present build- 
ing is new and much enlarged, and has perfect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent corps of instructors, 
Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and 
any located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 

mm New York City. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, address 

CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 


A) EWTOWN FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, FOR BOARD- 
a / ing and Day Pupils, will open Ninth month 

4th, 1893. For further particulars address 
NETTIE S. MALIN, Principal, Coatesville, Pa., or 
LYDIA P. DUTTON, Clerk of Committee, Newtown 
Square, Delaware County, Pa 
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Paid-in Capital, $1,000,000 


I offer a variety of safe investments guaranteed by this 
Association. City Mortgages, Coupon Certificates, and 
Collateral Trust Gold Ponds. The latter secured by a 
special deposit with a trust company of First Mort- 
gages on City property in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul exclusively, at the rate of 160 per cent. of 
Mortgages for every bond issued. 

Interest from six to eight per cent. 


Manager 
Eastern e 
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FIFTY-TWO GEMS FOR THE YEAR. 
XLV. 


A man who works beyond the surface of things, though 
he may be wrong himself, yet he clears the way for others, 
and may chance to make even his errors subservient to the 
cause of truth. BURKE. 


Edmund Burke, b. at Dublin, Ireland, 1729, one of the most 
famous of the orators of the English Parliament. He was educated at 
Ballitore, in County Kildare, and at Trinity College, Dublin. In- 
tended for the law, he abandoned it through distaste for the profession, 
and entered public life. He sat in the House of Commons from 1765 
until 1794, successively as member for Wendover, Bristol, and Malton. 
He died in Seventh month, 1797, and is buried at Beaconsfield, near 
London. In Parliament he was identified with the Whig party, and 
at the time of the American Revolution advocated moderate measures 
for the Colonies. Ie opened the trial of Warren Hastings with what 
is regarded as a great speech, though as has since been shown, his 
representation of the facts of the case was far from just. He strongly 
condemned the excesses of the French Revolution, and his speeches 
and writings on this subject are among the most notable of his produc- 
tions, though some of them are exaggerated and over vehement. 


PEACE AND GOOD-WILL. 


DaRK falls the night, withheld the day 
Weary we fare, perplexed and chill, 

Led by one little guiding ray 

Shining from centuries far away— 


Good-will and Peace, Peace and Good-will. 


Through eighteen hundred stormy years 

The dear notes ring, and will not cease, 
And past all mists of mortal tears 
The guiding star rebukes our fears— 

Peace and Good-will, Good-will and Peace. 


Shine, blessed star, the night is black ; 
Shine, and the heavens with radiance fill, 
While on thy slender, guiding track 
The angel voices echo back— 
Good-will and Peace, Peace and Good-will. 
—Susan Coolidge. 


An address by Alfred H. Love, Philadelphia, President of the 
Universal Peace Union, presented to the fifth Universal Peace Con- 
gress, held under the auspices of the World’s Columbian Auxiliary, 
Chicago, Eighth month 14 to 20, 1893. 

Fellow Citizens of the World, irrespective of geographical, 
genealogical, or religious distinctions : 


discovery of a principle is a victory. The government 
of acontinenti a benefaction, the adaptation of a prin- 
ciple to a gov ement that will insure prosperity and 
happiness to the overned, is a benediction. 

You who have assembled now from all parts of the 
world, for the fifth time, as the Universal Peace Congress, 
hold in your hearts the talisman of joy. It has been re- 
vealed unto you by the greatest of all pacificators, the 
Author of peace, the Father of us all, that if man ‘ be 
created in the image of God,’’ he must have attributes 
like unto God. War, the military system, and deadly 
force are not a part thereof; but Peace, the attributes of 
Peace, and all that go to make such a condition as possi- 
ble as it is desirable, are a part thereof. There are unde- 
veloped forces in the nature of man that need to be dis- 
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covered, applied, and recognized as fundamental and sav- 
ing. These are the forces of peace. They are more 
than armies and more invincible than forts or ironclads. 
How to popularize and utilize them is the question before 
an anxious world. If there be the marvelous wisdom and 
power that this Chicago Exposition makes manifest, as 
the handiwork and genius of mankind, who will dare 
deny that there is a mental and spiritual power commen- 
surate with it all that can preserve what it produces, and 
crown with the glory of fraternal relationship and endur- 
ing peace, that which it creates. It cannot be that with 
the productive wonders that we see around us, that man 
must continue to blunder with the very cap-stone. It 
cannot be that we are given to see a higher and better 
civilization, new countries, as it were, to discover, and 
yet have our hands tied that we cannot realize our ideals. 

We know the horrors, the bankruptcy, the cruelty, 
the wickedness, the inexpediency of war and the military 
system, and we know the blessings of peace. We are 
called, or wish to be called, a courageous people. Why 
not prove this by our being willing to accept the peace 
platform, and leave results to the inexorable result that 
‘* as ye sow likewise shall ye reap.’’ Peace is a manufac- 
tured article. It comes from the conditions of Peace 
being so in harmony with itself, that it naturally produces 
Peace. The angel of Peace will not come into hearts 
and homes and nations where there is no preparation to 
receive and no deserving of such a guest. We may, 
nevertheless, profitably assemble andconsider great ques- 
tions of disarmament and arbitration, of international 
fraternity and reciprocal commercial relations, of treaties 
of Peace and universal congresses. All these things are 
evidences of the progress of the age, of the yearnings of 
the people, and of the possibilities of man. Better than 
revolution, better than evolution, it is provolution. And 
yet they are but a patchwork-covering of the demands of 
the hour, good as far as they go, but not going as far as 
goodness. It neither satisfies the revelations of time and 
perfect Peace nor secures universal establishment thereof. 
‘¢ We cannot serve two masters.’’ As individuals we can- 
not have enmity in our hearts, and pretend to love one 
another, ang be at Peace.’ As nations we cannot have 
fear and jealousy of other nations, and arm and prepare 


| for war, and have peaceful relations that are satisfactory 
| and enduring. 
The discovery ,of a continent is an achievement, the 


As well might we attempt to reverse the laws of gravi- 
tation or counteract the inimitable order of the universe, 
as to expect perfect and enduring Peace while man per- 
mits and nations continue to put their trust in carnal 
weapons and deadly force ; preaching in their churches 
and professing one thing and practicing another ; uphold- 
ing military academies ; organizing their men (remember 
—not their women) into armies ; spending their sub- 
stance in fortifications and battle ships; coveting their 
neighbor’s territory; sailing over the seas and laying 
claim to lands far beyond their homes and coereing with 
military power, the weaker, defenseless, and less favored. 

Hence there are conditions that are essential to Peace. 
We must remove the causes and abolish the customs of 
war. ‘True, we would not be without this present mani- 
festation and effort for Peace. If it does nothing else, it 
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is at least educational; but we do not wish it to be re- 
garded as an ultimatum. We will codperate with every- 
thing that looks towards the goal of our desires. We will 
favor a general system of disarmament, the creation of 
Courts of Arbitration, the establishment of Peace Bu- 
reaus, and the substitution of Peace Departments in Gov- 
ernments, in lieu of War Departments. We will hold in 
high reverence the Peace agencies we believe we already 
have in the church, the home, and the school-house ; in 
the postal and telegraph systems whereby the word of 
Peace may be communicated} errors corrected, and rights 
upheld ; in the locomotive facility, whereby we can visit 
and clasp in fraternal comity the hands of each other, 
and understand the healing and pacific power of touch ; 
in the commercial intercourse between nations, whereby 
the wants of each other may be supplied ; in the minister 
plenipotentiary and consular system, whereby each gov- 
ernment is represented at home and abroad, and ready 
at any time to explain misunderstandings and uphold the 
amenities of nations; in the intermarriage relations, 
whereby the attachments of loving souls of different coun- 
tries, make in household joys and homes, though widely 
separated, one country and one interest, as children and 
children’s children weaving the net-work of a patriotism 
that comprehends the whole planet on which we live, and 
is not satisfied with merely a limited territory of bounda- 
ries or of government; we will increase the heart-beats 
of that common sympathy of mankind that courses in 
every vein throughout the world, that will aid the fallen, 
sustain the weak, and relieve the suffering, as we all suffer 
the same pains and rejoice in the same joys; and last and 
greatest we will aid the recognition, in some form or 
other, of a reverence for the Creator and gratitude for the 
beauty and bounty vouchsafed to every nation, tongue, 
and people. 

We repeat, we will hold to these as peace-makers. 
Unwittingly in the history of the world we have a ground- 
work for our peace. It is our hope ahead! Let us use 
and not abuse the heritage. Let us never be satisfied 
with the mere veneering of peace upon our body politic 
or our humanity, but demand practice equal to profession. 
If there be found those who because of religious pro- 
clivities subscribe to the declaration, ‘*‘ Thou shalt not 
kill,’’ let us hold them to it, and say it means what it 
says without mental reservation or partial observance. If 
there be found those who sanctify the declaration, ‘‘Love 
‘your enemies,’’ and pray, ‘‘ Forgive us our trespasses as 
we forgive those who trespass against us,’’ let us note how 
they love their enemies, and in what manner they forgive 
those who trespass against them, and require obedience 
thereto. And if there be found those who, neither Jew 
nor Gentile, feel in their own consciences that it is wrong 
to injure, destroy, maim, and kill, let us hold them to 
obedience to this inner light. Peace hates duplicity, and 
admits of no hypocrisy. 

Hence, among the essential conditions of peace, we 
hold self-control, that each individual shall begin at 
home and have peace within himself; less of selfishness, 
of jealousy, of anger, but ‘‘do unto others as we would 
that others do unto us’’; that in homes and communi- 
ties there be more of love and the practice of the peace 
principles in the correction of faults; no whipping of 
children, no warlike playthings, no exciting war stories, 
no military drills or soldier companies, no boys’ bri- 
gades, but a most determined protest against the churches 
and schools that recently have introduced and encouraged 
these monstrous perversions of their professions, and are 
surely implanting the martial spirit in the young, and 
counteracting the earnest efforts of peace reformers. If 


we have not a conviction deeper than any human soph- | 








istry ; a hope that cannot be blighted by temporary dis- 
appointments ; a record equal to any criticism; a faith 
that will remove mountains ; a love superior to any man’s 
hate ; a charity broad enough to extend to the ends of 
the earth, recognizing that there is some good in every 
one ; and a dependence upon the Divine Power, even 
unto martyrdom, we have no right: to expect Universal 
Peace. 

We hold that laws must recognize the sacredness of 
human life upon the scaffold and upon the battle-field ; 
that deadly force shall be abolished, and as a substitute 
that all differences that cannot be settled by ordinary 


| diplomacy shall be submitted to wise and impartial arbi- 


tration, the contracting parties agreeing to abide by the 


_ decision ; that the study and practice of arbitration be 


introduced into schools and colleges, that we may edu- 
cate and qualify the people to be arbitrators ; that appro- 
priations for the army and navy, the building of battle- 
ships and fortifications, cease, except to convert them 
into hospitals and merchantmen, and form an interna- 
tional relief fund for the aid of mankind, irrespective of 
nationality, wherever there may be loss, distress, and suf- 
fering beyond their local power to relieve. Such a fund 
can be easily created when there are no war vessels to 
build, no standing armies to support, no war pensions to 
provide. Here would be the grandest pension-fund the 
world has ever known, cementing the nations into a com- 
mon brotherhood, because of a common humanity. 

Let the spirit of republicanism grow deeper and 
broader, such a spirit that comprehends freedom, justice, 
equal rights, charity, a world-wide philanthropy, temper- 


| ance, and a friendly rivalry as to who can do the most 
| good for his fellow-man, or show the highest gratitude to 


the Creator. Asameans to this coveted end, let such 
congresses as these multiply; let these world’s exhibi- 
tions of the genius of man be repeated, not, however, 
beyond the claims of economy, fair play, propriety, and 
safety, but with the object of bringing all mankind into 
closer and more friendly relationship. Then will emper- 


| ors and kings, and those in power everywhere, realize in 


time that all these things make for the prosperity and 
happiness of the people, for the people will be employed 
in ‘‘ following after those things which make for peace,’’ 
and by ‘‘doing justly, loving mercy, and walking 
humbly.’’ 


THE CREMATION MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND.—In the 


| absence of custom, which in many ancient communities 


made cremation appear a matter of course, if not the only 
method of disposal of the dead, it requires a mind of great 
native hardihood, or one fully imbued with scientific ideas, 
to contemplate calmly the immediate resolution of the mar- 
velously constructed ‘‘ Living Temple ’’ into its native con- 
stituents—water, carbonic acid, ammonia, and that earthly 
remainder which we call ‘‘ ashes.’’ 

It would seem a difficult matter to involve bitter parti- 


sans on such a question as this; but in England an influ- 


ential set of people, with Sir Henry Thompson at its head, 
is engaged in a zealous cremation propaganda, urging that 
this is the only hygienic disposition of the dead ; that the 
health and well-being of the living demand it ; that thus 
only can the dead cease to trouble their living contempor- 
aries. Large and costly crematories have been erected in 
Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, Bristol, and other 
populous towns where land is scarce and dear. In these, 
for a fixed sum, the process is accomplished in a thorough- 
ly scientific manner leaving a residum—amounting to about 
one-twentieth of the living body—which may be properly 
named either ashes or dust ; it is actually lime dust.— Zhe 
Independent. 
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EDUCATION IN THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


(Concluded from last week.) 


Paper read by Dr. Edward H. Magill, at the World’s Congress of 
Religions, Chicago, Ninth month 18, 1893, in the session devoted to 
the Society of Friends. 


| 
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| 
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AGAIN passing, with simple enumeration, Chappaqua | § 
| ing the more humble name of a college, it has been, 
| from the first, at least partially deserving the title of a 


Mountain Institute, opened in 1870; Wilmington Col- 
lege, of Wilmington, Ohio, opened in 1871; and Penn 
College, in Oskaloosa, lowa, opened in 1873, we take up 
an institution scarcely educational in the ordinary sense, 
but of great importance to the interests of higher educa- 
tion among Friends in England, which was established in 
Manchester by Friends of Manchester 

Meeting, in 1876. This was a ‘ Hall 
dence,’’ subsequently enlarged and called ‘* Dalton 
Hall,’’ where young men in attendance upon Owens 
College, a part of Victoria University, should have 
all the benefits of a home, and the assistance of 
competent tutors, and feel that they were under the care 
of the Religious Society of Friends. Owens College had 
been selected as suitable for Friends (they having no col- 
lege in England of their own), because, in their own 
language, ‘‘ it is a liberal seat of learning, untrammeled 
with old-standing rules and customs, which have grown 
up around the ancient universities.’’ This home for 


of Resi- 


| maintains a high standard of scholarship. 


| Friends’ College, iia like ‘Hvderd” and Swarth- 
more, it is not under the care of any meeting. By its 
| charter all of its managers must be members of the Relig- 
ious Society of Friends. It also pursues the excellent 
practice of offering scholarships to the best prepared 
students from other Friends’ colleges. Although assum- 


university. It has adopted the ‘‘ group system’’ of 
studies, as practiced at Johns Hopkins University, and 
It began with 


| 44 students the first year, of whom eight were Fellows or 


Preparative | 


Graduate students from other colleges, and during the 


| eight years of its existence it has made a steady increase, 


| 


young men is supplied with all of the modern conven- | 


iences, separate rooms for students, class-rooms for the 
tutors, and residence for a principal. Since the new hall 
was erected in ’82, accommodating 30 students, 110 have 


been admitted, of whom 64 were members of the Relig- | 


ious Society of Friends. By this late movement, English 


Friends have taken a most important step toward giving | 
their members all of the advantages of full college and | 


sessing any colleges of theirown. It has been said of 
the movement that ‘‘ it has added a top-stone to the edu- 


university courses of instruction, without actually pos- | School, 


until the present year it numbers 202 students, of whom 
34 are Fellows or Graduate students. The average age of 
the young women upon admission has been 19 years, and 
during the present year they have been assembled from 24 
States, the District of Columbia, Canada, England, and 
Japan. The Fellows and Graduate students of the Col- 
lege already fill important positions in the Faculties of 1o 
of the colleges of the country, both in our own colleges 
and those not under the care of our Religious Society. 
Of the 66 Bachelors of Arts, 19 are engaged in teach- 
ing in colleges and higher schools in various parts of the 
country, from Massachusetts to California. Few institu- 
tutions of learning, for either sex, among Friends or 
elsewhere, can claim such a record before the close of 
their first decade. 

We must now pass over Leighton Park School, near 
Reading, England, of about the grade of our colleges, 
though not claiming the name, opened in 1889; Pacific 
College, in Oregon, opened in 1891; and the George 
with its gift of almost three-fourths of a million 
of dollars, to be opened next month, at Newtown, Pa., 


| as well as many additional schools which are worthy of 


cational structure, which was wanting to make it more | 


complete.’’ I may add, however, that, when a similar 


provision to that of Dalton Hall is made in England for | _ : sell 1 2 
| cipal educational institutions which have been conducted 
| by Friends, (either individually, or in the capacity of the 


the young women of our Religious Society (in Cambridge, 
or elsewhere, as may seem best), the educational system 
of English Friends, although different, may be consid- 
ered, practically, equal to our own, and not until then. 
Passing, for the present, the exceedingly interesting 


being named in this paper, and proceed to a brief gen- 
eral review of the subject. 
In the paper itself I have made mention of the prin- 


meeting), for a period of 226 years, including, in all re- 


ferred to, about 80 institutions, covering almost the en- 


and important body recently organized in the interest of | 


education by English Friends, called the ‘‘ Central Edu- 
cational Board,’’ and the founding, in 
ing College, the only Friends’ College in Canada, we 
will next consider the only institution under the care of 


’78, of Picker- | 


Friends which offers university instruction to women, and | 


confers upon them university degrees. 
BRYN MAWR, 1885. 


It was in the year 1877 that the will of Dr. Joseph 
Taylor, of Burlingtan, N. J., was executed, by which 
nearly one million dollars was appropriated to the found- 
ing of a college for young women, at Bryn Mawr, Pa. It 
was originally the intention of Dr. 


| tional efforts, 


tire time of the duration of our Society. In this exami- 
nation certain characteristics of the methods and results 
of an education, as given by Friends, cannot fail to have 
been impressed upon the mind. For clearness, and in 
the way of review, some of these prominent characteris- 
tics may properly be stated here. 
First.—It has been shown that, in all of their educa- 
Friends have considered, first of all, the 


| cultivation of the Religious Element implanted within 
| every human soul, and, as a consequence, the develop- 


| ment of a manly and womanly character. 


| secondary and subservient. 
| eral, has been deemed to be of value, 
Taylor, as he person- | 


ally informed mea few years before his death, to offer to | 
establish, upon Haverford College grounds, a college for | 


women, on a plan similar to that of Sage College, at 
Cornell University, and thus make Haverford a coédu- 
cational college, as are all others under the care of 
Friends on this continent. His plan, for some cause- 


To this, the 
training of the intellect has ever been understood to be 
No education, however lib- 
unless, at the same 
time, that education has been strictly a guarded one, in 
the expressive language so familiar among Friends. 
Second.—It has ever been the aim of Friends to se- 


| cute a good ordinary education for all, and through the 


was changed, but the result, to-day, is one of the fore- | 


most institutions in the country for the advanced educa- 
tion of women. Buildings were erected for the accom- 
modation of the students upon what is known as ‘‘ the 
Cottage Plan,’’ and the College was opened, with appro- 
priate inauguration exercises, in ’85. It is essentially a 


middle period of their history, they even sacrificed to 
this aim all attempts at a higher education. But this was 
an error which is being diligently corrected in modern 
times. It must have been observed again and again in 
this history that, beginning with educating poor Friends’ 
childred ‘‘ gratis,’’ in the first schools set up by the advice 
of George Fox, great care has been taken to bring an ed- 
ucation within the reach of all, and in thus aiding the 


| poor, or as Friends prefer to say, ‘‘ Those in necessitous 
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’ 


circumstances,’’ it has ever been done with a scrupulous 
regard for their feelings, prompted by the true spirit of 
brotherly love which prevails among Friends. 


Third.—Even in earlier times, Friends were very care- | 


ful to educate girls as well as boys, although at first in 
separate schools ; 
of the sexes upon each other, when educated together, 
has been acknowledged, until now, in most Friends’ 


of coéducation is very generally recognized. As a result 


but gradually, the favorable influence | 


of this recognition of the equality of the sexes, in schools | 


as elsewhere, for several generations, woman occupies in 
the Society of Friends a place of honor and usefulness, 


which another pen than mine has clearly and forcibly set | Daughter of Owen Biddle, a Daughter of Bened’t Dor- 


forth upon this occasion. 
Fourth.—Friends have been so deeply interested in 


| burying ground. 


the education of their children as a primary duty, that, | 


as is observed in newly settled countries, (see the exam- 


in this paper), they have been in advance of the com- 
munity around them in establishing schools, and in the 
professional training of teachers. 

Fifth.—Friends, as a plain and practical people, have 


ever cultivated, in their educational systems, the useful | with wo~<he informed of the death of Hanneh Dawson 
and the practical, rather than the superficial and the or- | wife of Daniel F 


namental. 
CONCLUSION. 
In taking a general survey of the entire ground cov- 
ered by this paper, we see Friends, at the time of their 
origin, influenced by a number of educated leaders, who 


full collegiate and university training. As this earlier 


; ee | to their house. 
schools, mixed classes are introduced, and the principle | turning 


ples of Pennsylvania and Indiana, especially referred to > Conan s pee, cones rer eee 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE YELLOW FEVER OF 1793. 
( Continued.) 

[ELIZABETH DRINKER’S JOURNAL CONTINUED. ] 
SEPT. 29. First-day. H. Pemberton called in meeting 
time. She wished me:to go with her to Jacob Spicer’s. 
We went. She agreed with them to remove to-morrow 
We met Anthony Morris as we were re- 
He informed us of the death of Sam’! Powel, 


_ but said that it was hoped that the disorder was lessened, 


as there was but one person buried yesterday in Friends’ 
Our people heard after meeting of ye 
deaths of Sam’! Parker’s wife, Jos. Bispham, hatter, a 


sey, &c. Elliston Perot buried his youngest child, a son, 


| this morning in ye Germantown burying ground,—it was 


not supposed he died of ye Yellow fever ; his family are 
This is the 
fourth child out of five that they have lost within 3 years ; 


| 2 sons of putrid sore throat, a little Daughter was over- 
laid by her nurse ; they have one Daughter remaining. 


I have heard since dinner of the deaths of Rich’d 
Mason and son. Tommy Fisher and son Billy drank tea 


Sept. 30. We have frequently heard within ye last 


| 48 hours that ye sickness abated in ye City, but bya Let- 


generation passed away, and Friends began to depend | 


upon schools of their own, and teachers of their own 
training, who had never received the advantages of the 
higher education, a dearth of teachers who were properly 
qualified for their work, intellectually, was the natural re- 
sult. As a consequence, through the first part of the 
18th century, there was a manifest decline of education 
among Friends, as compared with the community by 
which they were surrounded. The growing consciousness 
of this fact, as we have seen, gave birth to the Ackworth 
School, in England, in the last half of the 18th century, 
and soon after, to Westtown School, in this country. 
The ‘* Boarding School Era’’ followed, covering the first 
half of the present century, during which the standard of 
education, and the requirements of the teaching profess- 
ion, steadily advanced. This advance has received a new 


and powerful impulse in the last half of the century, | 


which as has been shown has been characterized by the 
development of the college idea, so that now the College 
is no longer what it once was,—merely the stepping stone 
to the ‘‘ learned professions,’’ but, by the generally prac- 
tical character of its studies, and by the number of elec- 
tives introduced into its curriculum, it has become a real 
necessity for all who would aspire to the higher positions, 
in any of the varied walks of life. The minds of Friends, 
ever a practical people, are now becoming thoroughly im- 
bued with this idea, and rich fruit in the educational field, 
in the generation immediately to follow, is sure to be the 
result. 


Many a delicious speech has lost its savor and been 
turned into gall because a few drops of vituperation had 
been injected into it. The edifices of moral and social 
mprovement can never be erected on the ruins of charity. 
—Cardinal Gibbons. 


Be strong by choosing wisely what to do: be strong 
by doing wisely what you have chosen.— Samuel Osgood. 





ter from J. Drinker of this day we understand that many 
are near their end, and many others taken down ; occa- 


| sioned, perhaps, by a foggy morning and increase of heat 


had enjoyed at Oxford and Cambridge the benefit of a | _the weather being much warmer to-day than for many 


| days past. 


William and Henry returned from Bucks 
County before dinner. Robert Stevenson and family left 
ye City five weeks ago. They are fixed at present 4 or 5 
miles from John Watson’s in B. County. We hear of the 
death of Joseph Budd’s wife. 

Jo Lion came up this afternoon with a Letter from 
Ben. Wilson to H. D., another from Capt’n Wetheral to 
J. S. Josey was by no means an acceptable visitor, as he 
acknowledged that he is daily with one who is ill of the 
yellow fever. He says that it is frequently ye case, that 
a person is dead and buried, and their next door neigh. 
bor knows nothing of it for many days after, occasioned, 
as one may suppose, by their keeping close house, and 
publick burials no more attended to. Polly Gillingham 
died some days ago. 

William Hopkins here this evening. From him, and 
J. S., who has been down town, we hear of the following 
deaths, viz.: Benj. Pittfield, next door but two to our 


| house, Sam’! Fisher, hatter, in Market St., Jacob Hiltz- 


heimer, and a Daughter. G. Hesser heard this evening 
that one Trautwine, a wigmaker, was murdered by his 
son ; he lived somewhere in Second St. P. T. Fentham, 
writer at ye Post-Office, dead. 

October 1. Third-day. H. Drinker, Daughters 
Nancy and Molly, and little Eliz’h Skyrin, Sally Brant, 
in the waggon drove by Jo, left us between 7 and 8 
o’clock after breakfast, this morning, for Downingstown. 
Foggy. 

Frederick Hailer past upwards this forenoon,—could 
give no account of the state of things, but his having lost 
four of his family. Jacob Baker called; he intends 
leaving Germantown with his family for New Castle ; in- 
forms of the deaths of Charles Sing and Andrew Adgate ; 
an English woman who kept shop at Dan’! Dawson’s is 
also said to be dead. The people continue moving from 
ye City, two or three waggons loaded have past the door 
this day. 

Ye weather changed this evening, blows hard from 
S. E. 








Oct. 2. Very high witid, north. William and self 
attempted to take a walk, but were blown back. Nurse 
Waters dined with us; she mentioned the death of one 
Doct. Dodd; Joseph Hewlings dead. G. Hesser says 
Henry Darrock’s dead. Parson Sprout’s daughter some- 
time ago, Henry Mayer’s wife also dead. 

Looking over a list of persons buried in Friends’ 
burying ground, I met with several names that I had not 
before heard of, among them were the following: Jane 
Warner, from the Almshouse,! Hannah Cadwalader, Mor- 
ris Dickinson, shoemaker, F. Hoops, Eliza Austin, widow 
Peters and 2 children, a daughter and apprentice of B. 
Olden, Jos. Hill, Enoch Taylor and daughter Abigail 
Taylor, Dan’) Trotter, Jr., Benj. Holton, John Stall, Jr., 
Charles Smithfield, Aaron Kimber, Edw’d Reese, Eliza 
Volans, Nathaniel Barnes’s wife, Anthony Sharp, George 
Joshua Pearson from Almshouse, Sarah Briton, 
widow Jackson, William Boice’s wife, &c. 

Oct. 3. <A fine, clear morning. 

j fear, if I may so say, it has passed over 
for this season. Doct. Lusby called—he says Jonathan 
Shoemaker is dead. Becky Waln, Jessy’s wife, came to 
She informed us of the death of several persons 
whom we do not know. J. S. has been down town, and 
there heard of the deaths of Jacob Tompkins, Jr., Fran- 
cis Finley, and Kay, Clow’s partner. J. S. 4nd H. 
D. took a ride upwards, M. S. and Sam Sprigs downwards 
Germantown, in the afternoon. Our Folk returned to 
tea. They heard of the deaths of many in our distressed 
City ; those whom we knew were the following,—viz. : 
John Todd, Sr., Thos. Speakman, Marg’t Haines, An- 
thony Morris, John Reedle, tailor, his daughter and 
son-in-law, one Cameron, Sellers, the printer and son, 
Jas. Stock’s brother. Some say this disorder is the Pesti- 
lence. 

Oct. 4. We hear of the deaths of many 
Abraham Cadwalader, he died in ye country, 
ish, ye second son that Isaac 
Stephen Maxfield’s wife, Isaac 
miller, Penman, a coachmaker, Moyer’s potter’s wife, 
John Lamborn’s wife, John Bartholomew, grocer, Alex’r 
Lawrence, &c. ; others that I do not recollect. Lusby’s 
clerk dead. 

Our family returned 
and 4 this afternoon. 





Cribs, 


No equinoctial 


see us. 


others ; 
Edw’d Par- 
has lost of this fever, 
Folwell, T. Hallowell, 


from Downingstown between 3 
Left Jacob, Sally, ye little ones, 
&c. all well. Thos. Lightfoot ill, supposed to be the 
malignant fever. Sam’! Macey and Jacob Wilson dead. 

The accounts from ye City this day, seem to be worse 
than they have yet been. We were informed that dead 
bodies have been found in some houses in the City, who 
have been forsaken in their illness, and not discovered for 
some days after death. 

Oct. 5. H.S. D. took a walk this morning with a 
Segar in his mouth which he smoked out, and soon after 
found himself very sick and in a sweat. He made shift 
to get into G. Hesser’s Orchard, where he discharged his 
stomach ; he was fearful of doing so on the road, lest he 
should be suspected of having the’ prevailing disorder. 
He came home sick and pale. 

Sam’l Cooper’s son, over ye ferry, dead, and a on 
girl called Polly who lived at John Thomas dead at ye 
Hospital. 

It is told to-day, that the day before yesterday, 40 
persons were sent to the Hospital, and a vast number 
buried—yesterday not so many laid in ye earth, but 
many sick. ‘To-day ’tis said there is an alteration for the 
better. This has been a fine, clear, cool day. I have 
remarked 2 2 or 3 times, when we have heard of‘ an abate- 


his was the Friends’ Home, on Walnut street above 34, built in 1713 
and 1729, upon the foundation of a bequest left by John Martin, in 1702.) 
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ment of ye disease, that ye weather was cool. 
trunkmaker in Chestnut St., 
layer dead. Tho’ 


Sinox, a 
and one Austin, a brick- 
bodily weakness is experienced by 
some of our family, we have great cause for thankfulness. 

Oct. 6. First-day. My husband and sister gone to 
Abington meeting, 5 or 6 miles from hence. I went after 
dinner, J. S. with me, to visit H. Pemberton. We heard, 
as we returned, that a young man lay dead opposite ye 
House where ye widow Mullen resides—which is near us. 
H. S. D. went this afternoon to Isaac Wharton’s. He has 
purchased a place near J. Howel’s, on ye Wissahickon. 
Davis, J. Skyrin’s clerk, dined here. He came out of the 
City—eat in ye back room. Emanuel Walker’s wife dead, 
another Daughter of Jas. Starr, and a Doct. Goss also.! 

je: 8 Oronoko drove up this afternoon. Isaac Zane 
and his Daughter Sally have taken lodgings at the widow 
Livezleys. 

Oct. 7. Weather warmer. We have heard this day of 
the deaths of a son of Emanuel Walker, Edward Lowrey 
and wife, Huston Langstraw,? Jacob Howel, ee 
one Lewis, a tailor, and his wife, who died in the same bed, 
and about the same time. The Lad that died over the 
road yesterday afternoon was buried last night. 

Oct. 8. We have 
Jonathan Sergeant,’ 
Isaac Buckby, 
Romish priest. 


saths of 
tailor, 
Fleming, ye 


the dé 
Courtney, 


and 


heard to day of 
lawyer, Rich’d 
hatter, Major Franks, 

Sun set clear, weather temperate, tho’ 
the season. 

Oct. 9g. 
continues in 
lessened. 

One Hay, a tavernkee] er in Third St., dead. 

A very clear evening; it will be 7 weeks next First- 
day since we have had any rain more than what we call 
sprinkling. 

Get 6. Ti. DA 
"Tis youths’ meeting, 
a year, on Fifth-day. 
before meeting. 
Moore, Thos. 


rather warm for 


Letter this morning from J. D. 
our City—the awful 


loom 
means 


The 
licence hy 
disease Dy no 


S:,. M.D, ete. 
or general 

Wm. Savery, T. 
They inform of the 
Lightfoot, Owen Jones, Sr., 
Huston Langstraw. 

There was a marriage at meeting, Dan’! 
Agnes Johnson; marriage is solemn at all 
doubly so at present. 

Oct. 11. Billy Sansom sto 
back ; he is finely recovered. 
City, we did not invite him in. 
were yesterday buried in 
Caleb Attmore, and 2 of Seller’s sons are At 

H. D. heard while out of ye death of Dan’! ¢ 
and the widow Kepley. 

Rec’d a letter from J. D.—another Daughter of James 
Starr dead. Molly and Henry went to see E. Emlen— 
they are returned to Christian Snider’s. 

Oct 12. On Fifth-day last, 40 were sent to the Hos- 
pital, which with those there before amounted to 302 
persons ; ’tis now so full that another is said to be pre- 
paring. Seventeen graves ’tis said were dug in 
burying ground yesterday. ’Tis very affecting to 
through the streets of our once 
City ; the Houses shut up 
the Inhabitants that 
seen walking about. 


gone to meeting. 
meeting, held here once 
Fisher, etc. here 
deaths of Jos. 
George Baker, 
and a son of 
and 
and 


Thomas 
times, 


pped at our door on Horse- 
As he just came out of ye 


He says a II persons 
| 


Friends burying ground ; that 


fley, 4 


Friends’ 
walk 
flourishing and happy 
from one corner to another, 
remain ing shut up—very few 


The 


kee] 
now, ‘tis said, rages 


disorder g 
| Dr. Joseph Goss, whose office, in 1783, 
and Spruce. } 
2 A prominent minister amongst Friends 
given later.) 


[3 Jonathan Dickinson Sergeant, one of tl 


was on Front St. between Walnut 
Notes concerning him will be 


1e Citizens’ Relief Committee.[ 


and much esteemed mi the Citi- 
aud died “‘ at his post.” 


[* He was a Friend, 
zens’ Relief Committee, 


nister, a member of 
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much in ye south part of ye City—that great numbers 
die in that part called Irish-town. The deaths that we 
have heard this day are the following: Major Sproat, 
Susanna Meredith, Mary Todd, Flickwer and wife, con- 
fectioners. The weather is much changed this evening ; 
it blows hard from N. W. and is very cold. May the 
change be favorable. 

Oct. 13. Wind lulled, a beautiful, pleasant, fall day. 
Dr. Lusby here this morning. He has been well in- 
formed that on one day, the middle of last week, 200 
persons were buried in ye City.' Deaths heard of this 
day,—Daniel Richards, John M. Jones’s wife, Pelatiah 
Webster’s wife, a child of Josiah Coates, 7 
grandchild of Isaac Penington. 

Oct. 14. This morning H. D. and Wm. Savery set 

off after breakfast for Darby, on a visit to J. Parish, who 

with his wife, etc. are there residing. 
wife and child dead. 
ton. . 

H. D. returned after Candle light ; 
abroad of the deaths of David 
son; we likewise heard 
and Wm. Evil, 


Peter Miller’s wife dead at Abing- 


Franks and John Morri- 


of the deaths of Adam Hubly, 
brother-in-law to our Sally. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| an outward garment, 


years old, a | 


Huston Langstraw’s | 


he heard while | 


There appears to be but a very poor prospect of crops | 


of wheat, occasioned by the drought. 
and Distress have of 
many quarters. 

Oct. 15. E.E. J. and H. P. called this morning. 
Ben Wilson also. Deaths, Abigail Wilson, wife of Wil- 
liam, and sister to Sally Emlen. Betsy had but just left 
us when we heard of her Aunt’s decease. Joseph Inskip? 
and Caleb Kimber, both were schoolmasters in our 
Society. It began to rain abeut noon, and continued 
raining ‘till after sunset—if kind Providence should order 
no more at present, it will have the good effect of laying 
ye dust, and wetting the roofs of the Houses ; had fire 
happened in our City during the drought, and present 
want of usual help, ’twould in all probability have been 
terrible. Cloudy. 

(Zo be Continued.) 
1 If the official record was anywhere near correct, this was an overstate- 


ment. The highest number of interments reported was 119 on the 11th of 
Tenth month.]} 


2 He was one of the Citizens’ Relief Committee. 
in the committee’s minutes as occurring on the 16th.] 


Desolation, Cruelty, 
late resounded in our ears from 


His death is recorded 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 

No. 44.—ELEVENTH MonrTuH 109, 1893. 

JESUS DISCOURSES TO HIS DISCIPLES AND 
MULTITUDE. 

GOLDEN TEXT.—Be not 

what ye shall say ; 


THE 


anxious how or what ye shall answer, or 
for the Holy Spirit shall teach you in that 
very hour what ye ought to say.— Luke 12: 11, 12. 
Scripture Reading: Luke 12: I-12. 
TEACHING. 

God has placed within every soul a portion of his 
Holy Spirit as a guide heavenward, a teacher to instruct 
in heavenly things. As we closely follow this inward 
guide we come by degrees to understand more and more 
clearly its pointings, and to find our deepest satisfaction 
in obeying. Like an angel spirit sent from God to every 
infant soul with the word, ‘‘ Bring the child home to me,”’ 
it draws us always toward the Father who is waiting to 
welcome us. It speaks to us through good impulses, and 
also is a check upon evil. If we were everyone sur- 
rounded from babyhood with the best influences only, life 
would be perfectly sweet and simple from beginning to 
end. 
power and goodness as a little child upon the strength 
and affection of an earthly parent. The inward teacher 


We would rest as free from anxiety upon God’s | 


} 
| 
j 
' 


would confirm and deepen all good impressions made 
upon us from without, and condemn distinctly whatever 


| should tend to separate us from the love of God, and as 


we learned to know and trust it, would also instruct us in 
beautiful ways concerning heavenly things. We may not 
set a limit to the possibilities of the soul growing health- 
fully Christward. It is the surface worship, the belief 
which we will not admit into our daily lives to renew and 
regenerate our entire being, but put on at intervals like 
that is the cause of the spiritual 
darkness, the lack of faith and hope which sometimes op- 
press us. We have been given a perfect outward teacher 
in Jesus Christ and a perfect inward teacher in the Holy 
Spirit. To us is left that perfect obedience, that docility 
or teachableness which is the way, the truth, the life in 
us. Our Father has done, is doing, will do his part ; 
shall we not strive constantly todo ours? And not alone 
for the sake of our own souls, but because every true word 
and deed helps other lives, removes obstacles from others’ 
pathways, lessens the sum total of evil inthe world. The 
Holy Spirit, in proportion as we trust and obey it, will 
nie us into all truth as we grow day by day more able to 
receive the truth, teach us upon all occasions what we 
ame to do or say, remove from our minds every need- 
less care. To ready, spontaneous, obedient natures, God 
gives himself with power. They may safely trust to the 
moment’s inspiration because they are willing to do so. 

With less responsive temperaments, to whom obedience, 
even when sure to come at last, comes never without a 
struggle more or less severe and prolonged, God is pa- 
tient and tender, so much rather would he wait for willing 
service than command it before it can be freely given. 
But more and more daily, as we learn to know and trust 
him, shal] we grow in strength and grace, and receive a 
greater portion of the divine inbreathing, which shall 
turn to force and ability within us, if we wish for these 
and will use them for good. 

‘*The many thousands.’’ When we read of the 
throngs which followed Jesus about from place to place, 
hanging upon his words, eagerly grasping the teachings 
which-they too readily and carelessly dropped instead of 
using to account, we can realize a little of what need even 
he felt for quiet hours of communion with the Father. 

‘« Beware ye of the leaven.’’ Of first importance in 
the spiritual life is to lay the foundation true. No ex- 
ternal aids or propping can supply that need. There can 
be no goodness without sincerity ; or, in the words of one 
of our poets, 

** Whoso is untrue had best let apnea alone.”’ 

‘What ye have spoken in the ear. 
not wise except in its own conceit ; 
power, and sooner or later must prevail. 

‘* Be not afraid’’ of the physical death. 
death is the thing to fear. 

‘‘Are not five sparrows,’’ etc. Sparrows are cheap 
and plenty, yet the Father cares even for them. How 
much more, then, for immortal beings, his children from 
earth ! 

‘« Every one who shall confess me.’’ 
care of its advocates. We need not fear. 
powerful friend of our best aspirations. 

‘* A word against the Son of man. It is not quite 
possible for every human mind to know and fully trust the 
man Jesus. But to decry goodness, to speak ill of the 
very spirit of good itself, is unpardonable. There is no 
excuse for it, since God has not left himself without a 
witness in any soul. 

‘* Be not anxious.’’ Replies anxiously planned before- 
hand seldom fit the occasion when it comes. But if we 
strive for habitual obedience we may trust to truth and 


Hypocrisy is 
for truth has all 


Spiritual 


Truth will take 
It is the all- 
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the moment, and the Holy Spirit will give firm support ; 
the witness in other souls will of a certainty respond in 
some measure to any sincere and kindly words we may 
feel we ought to say. 


LESSON NOTES. 

At the close of the last lesson Jesus was in the house 
of the Pharisee, where he had been invited to partake of 
the mid-day meal ; the invitation had been given in no 
triendly spirit and Jesus, speaking the words that were 
given him upon the occasion, boldly rebuked the hypoc- 
risy of those who were ‘‘ laying wait for him, to catch 
something out of his mouth.’’ Meantime “ an innumera- 
ble multitude’’ had gathered, and as Jesus stood before 
them, his mind full of the scene within doors, it was but 
natural that he should address his disciples upon the same 
subject. ‘‘ Beware of the leaven of hypocrisy,’’ he said, 
to those whose guilelessness he knew ; let not a thought 
that is untrue have place in your hearts, lest it act like 
the leaven on the meal and change your innocence into 
duplicity. , 

Leaven is more frequently used in the Scriptures as 
the symbol of that which is evil than of the good. Under 
the Law it was forbidden in the offerings, and during the 
Passover week the children of Israel were commanded to 
put away every particle of leaven, as it was the type of 
wickedness in the heart which must be put away before 
the Jew could rightly keep the feast. Jesus, however, 
uses it in both the good and bad sense as a symbol of 
that which converts to its own kind; in one case the 
leaven hypocrisy is evil, and the mass leavened will be 
evil also; in another, the leaven is goodness, and the 
heart where it is hid will be changed to the same nature. 

With regard to the significance of the word Gehenna, 
Farrar says it is a corruption of the Hebrew Gi Hinnom, 
the valley of Hinnom, outside Jerusalem, which had first 
been rendered infamous by Moloch worship, then defiled 
with corpses, lastly savéd from putrefaction and pestilence 
by enormous fires. It thus became a type of all that was 
terrible and disgusting. 


PENAL METHODS IN THIS COUNTRY. 

THE inquiry recently set on foot into the conduct of the 
State Reformatory, at Elmira, N. Y., particularly as to 
the charge of ‘‘ cruelty ’’ in the treatment of the prison- 
ers by the warden, Z. R. Brockway, is commented on in 
England by William Tallack, who, as,.the secretary of the 
Howard Association, and from personal observation in 
this country, is interested in our penal institutions and 
methods. He evidently shares the opinion with many 
other critics that the E]mira institution is quite too mild 
in its general plan, and is to be classed as one of ‘‘ the 
collegiate and hotel prisons’’ of the United States, which, 
as he says, ‘‘ have,furnished to many brutal and cruel 
offenders, privileges, or rather luxuries, of food, of high 
education by a professional staff, of technical training in 
telegraphy, type-writing, shorthand, engraving, etc., 
and of leisure for abundant newspapers, novel-reading, 
discussion-classes, music, gymneeiues, and other relaxa- 
tions, which are quite out of the reach of my riads of 
honest, hard-toiling men and women in America.’’ He 
asks: ‘‘Is it any wonder that murders have run up to the 
appalling number of 7,000 per annum in the United 
States, and that other crimes have also seriously increased, 
as a result of systems of criminal treatment which are no 
‘terror to evil-doers’’’ ? 

However it may be as to this point, there is no doubt a 
very pertinent criticism in his remarks upon the ‘‘ con- 
gregate’’ system of most of our American State prisons, 


| 


| 


as distinguished eens the ‘* separate ’’ system established 
by the State of Pennsylvania, in the penitentiary at Phila- 
delphia. Upon this branch of the subject William Tal- 
lack says : 

‘«Of course, Mr. Brockway has had to maintain some 
discipline, and as New York State has not furnished him 
with the fundamentally efficient basis of prison discipline, 
namely, cellular separation of the offender, under the 
merciful conditions of industrial occupation, daily exer- 
cise, and frequent visitation by suitable officers and in- 
structors, is it any wonder, if he has been compelled to 
devise some other modes of coercing the refractory ? 

‘« The extremes of indulgence and of association, per- 
mitted at Elmira, seem to have produced their natural re- 
sults, in insubordination amongst the prisoners. And 
this may have led to opposite extremes of rigor. But 
under a wisely administered system of cellular separation, 
both extremes are avoided. 

‘‘Complaints have also been made to the Commis- 
sioners that some of the Elmira officers have repeatedly 
sworn at the prisoners. ‘This is not surprising, inasmnch 
as the ‘collegiate’ arrangements of Elmira, whilst 
attaching disproportionate influence to intellectual studies, 
have recognized comparatively little merit in scriptural 
morality and religion. A Canadian government com- 
mission reports of Elmira, after visiting it: ‘ Religious 
influences are little relied on, and are almost lost sight of.’ 
The builders of the system have generally ignored the 
great corner stone essential for all successful 
structures. 

‘« The illustrious John Howard and the ablest prison 
reformers, including that eminent American, the Hon. 
Edward Livingston, and the founders of the Pennsylva- 
nia system, have emphatically approved the Bible principle 
that ‘evil communications corrupt good morals,’ and 
have therefore:advocated the separation of prisoners from 
mutual corruption, but always under reasonable and hu- 
mane conditions. Americans, generally, have neglected 
this indispensable arrangement. What profit is it to 
have, as in some States, self-supporting prisons, if, col- 
laterally, and consequently, the jail contamination pro- 
duces a greater crop of criminals? but this is the actual 
result, widely, in the United States. Whereas in Great 
Britain, where most, at least, of the jails are on the sepa- 
rate system, and where ‘collegiate and hotel’ luxuries 
are absent from prisons, the net final result is a genéral 
decrease of crime, and the shutting up of many prisons. 
For ‘a main object of a prison is to be empty,’ 
deterrence from crime. ‘This 
satisfactory lesson. 

‘¢So that, in brief, it appears that New York with 
most other American States, should now put severely upon 
trial, and under investigation, the general system of 
American jails, with their corrupting, crime-producing 
association of prisoners with others, under conditions 
more comfortable and more interesting than the life of 
myriads of injured and toiling tax-payers outside.’’ 


moral 


but with 


is a very significant and 


WE must remember that the dogmas of the Church 
are earthly vessels for heavenly treasures or imperfect 
human definitions of divine truths, and may be improved 
by better statements with the advance of knowledge. 
Our theological systems are but dim rays of the Sun of 
Truth which illuminates the universe.-—PAzdip Schaff, D.D. 


Prop._e who are relieved of the strain of working for 
their daily bread and who consecrate their time to the 
service of their fellows, are the salt of the earth which 
has not lost its flavur.— xchange. 
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PUNCTUALITY TO 


Ir there is any one testimony that Friends hold more in 


PROMISES. 


regard than another it is that of promptness in meeting 


their obligations, in fulfilling their promises. Early in 


the history of our Discipline was introduced the well- 


known Sez has no doubt had a most 


enth Query, which 
salutary effcet in the formation of that character for integ- 
rity in business affairs, that has brought both credit and 


honor to the Friend in the 
And this reputation is 


tions to 1 peing 


name ol 


mercantile world. 
still largely retained, the excep- 


deserved being rare. So important do 


many Friends still regard this query, that they would be 


most willing to have it substituted for the Zzghzh, as heard 


in monthly and quarterly meetings three times a year, in 


» yearly hearing now given to it. Hopes 


‘ntertained that when the Revision of Philadelphia 


line is completed this will be the prescribed ar- 
ngement 
But there is one application of promptness that needs 


horoughly impressed, and that is the fulfill- 


in regard to meeting appointments. 
mes, when lists of committee members 


resentatives are read in our various gatherings, and 


oO not res] end excuses, that these have not 


mises as would be desirable. This 


» from a misapprehension that no direct promise 


*n given. - But a silent acceptance of an appoint- 


sidered 


as binding as a spoken prom- 
ng for the appointee to respond to name 


nder all circumstances, and should 


1d of the one acc epting, the 


to the service. It' is true, however, 


1 these days of many engagements, actual presence 


times is diffic but then ex- 


lt of accomplishment ; 


: . . . 
when made 1 the spirit of iOoving interest, are ai- 


} 1} } nd ) endden emercer 
s most cordially received, and when sudden emergen- 


prevent this, char 


when explanation 


udgment will not be with- 


Only 


tabie 


held, let not the failure 


gation rest on the basis of indifference 


punctuality to our religious obliga- 


tions shou e impulse and direction to fidelity in 


business and should begin very early in life. 


Springing as it does from the observance of the first great 
commandment to love God supremely, the next that of 
gh as ourselves, will follow most nat- 


We can conceive 


promote love and 


loving our neighbor 


of nothing so admirably calcu- 


} 


lated to good will, as being careful to 


‘perform what we have promised regarding all of our ap- 


pointments, in whatever line these may fall, either in re- 


ig r secular afiairs. 
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THE celebration of the landing of the Welcome 
has been made on several different dates. The school 
children generally celebrated on the 27th of last month. 
The commemoration at Swarthmore College was on the 
8th of the present month. (Eleven years ago, an ad- 
dress on Penn was delivered at Swarthmore, on the same 
date, in remembrance of the landing.) 
the 


If we allow for 
of the Calendar made in 1752,—the 
change from ‘‘ Old Style’’ to ‘‘ New Style,’’ the 8th of 
the Eleventh month is the exact anniversary of Penn’s 
landing, in Pennsylvania. 


correction 


The Welcome came into 
Delaware Bay about the 24th of Tenth month. On the 
27th it had reached Newcastle ; on that day and on the 
28th it remained there ; on the 29th, it reached Upland, 
(Chester), and Penn and his companions landed there. 
This was in 1682; in 1752, by the omission of ten days, 
which then had become the difference of time between 
the oki Julian calendar and the new Gregorian, the 29th 
of October became the 8th of November, and so remains. 
It, therefore, is the correct anniversary if the landing in 
Pennsylvania is meant to be celebrated. The landing in 
Delaware was two days earlier, as already stated. 


Che many friends of Harriet E. Kirk, whose unfortu- 
nate accident was noted in our paper, some weeks ago, 
will be glad to hear that her physician has given her every 
encouragement as to her restoration to health, with ability 
to walk now with the aid of crutches, and probably later 
without them. 


WE print this week the usual advertisement of Club 
We call attention to the 
list and the rates, and also particularly to the fact that we 


Rates with other periodicals. 


can order at reduced rates other publications than those 


particularly named. We shall be glad to give informa- 


tion on any point desired. 


BIRTHS. 
CONARD.—At Harlingen, N. J., Tenth month 4, 1893, to Charles 
and Terressa F. Conard, a son, who is named William Winfred. 


MARRIAGES. 


SHOEMAKER—JACKSON,.—On Third-day, Tenth month 31, 
1893, under the care of Green Street Monthly Meeting, at the resi- 
dence of the bride’s parents, 3117 N. 16th St., Philadelphia, William 
A. Shoemaker, of Marion, Indiana, son of William T. and Mary M. 
Shoemaker, and Mary Swayne, daughter of Milton and Caroline S. 
Jackson. 


DEATHS. 

ADAMS.—In Philade'phia, on the 8th of Tenth month, 1893, 
Catharine Adams. 

BEGLEY.—In Philaijelphia, Eleventh month 2, 1893, Thomas S. 
Begley, aged 72 years; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia. Interment at Langhorne, Pa. 

He was a son-in-law of the late Benjamin and Jemima Martin. 

HAHN.—Suddenly, Tenth month 31, 1893, Addison May, only 
son of William B.and Sarah Woodman Hahn. Interment at Valley 
Friends’ ground, Pa. 

SILL.—At Darby, Pa., Eleventh month 2, 1893, Alfred Sill, in his 
57th year; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila- 
delphia. 

STRAWN.—At Quakertown, Bucks Co., Pa., on Sixth-day, Tenth 
month 20, 1893, Eli Strawn, Jr. 

TYSON.—In Philadelphia, Eleventh month 4, 1893, John K. 
Tyson, aged ninety years. Interment at Fair Hill. 





NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
PHILADELPHIA FIRST-DAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
Tue Philadelphia First-day School Association met at 
Race Street meeting-house, Eleventh month 4, with a 
somewhat smaller attendance than usual, the stormy day, 
no doubt, accounting for the absence of many of the dele- 
gates who failed to respond to the calling of their names. 

The reports from the eight unions were all encourag- 
ing. Much gratification was expressed when the report 
of the Philadelphia Union was read, that the Beach street 
Mission has reopened. It was well expressed by several 
that individual faithfulness in enterprises like this is what 
is needed to carry light into the dark places of ignorance 
and want. Earnest appeals were made for more workers, 
to dedicate themselves to this service. 

The committee appointed at a previous meeting to 
consider the subject of combining the work of the Asso- 
ciation and that of the Yearly Meeting’s First-day school 
Committee, reported a plan that claimed the earnest at- 
tention of the meeting. It was proposed to continue 
the Association to look after the interests of the schools, 
but to combine the work of the Executive Committee 
with that of its Yearly Meeting’s Committee. It was 
stated that the work, such as visiting, selecting good lit- 
erature, etc., was nearly identical, as were also almost all 
the members of the two bodies, and it would simplify 
matters and lessen the labor if a combination could be 
effected. Some fear was expressed lest the schools, from 
whom the Executive Committee is appointed directly, 
should sustain a loss of interest in the Association, the 
Yearly Meeting’s Committee,—appointed as it is from the 
yearly meeting at large, and only from those in attend 
ance,—being to them almost as a foreign body. It was 
urged in reply to this, that the concern had existed for 


years, more closely allying our schools with our meetings, 
and this would be one means of producing that oneness 
of feeling so desirable between all parts of our religious 


organizations. 
imity. 

At the opening of the afternoon session the delegates 
proposed the names of I. Frank Chandler and Blanche 
L. Early for clerks. ‘They were approved, though the 
retirement (at his own request) of Lewis V. Smedley, 
who had served the Association for a number of years so 
faithtully was a matter of sincere regret to many Friends. 

Further reports from the different Unions were read, 
and a teacher in the First-day School at Millville, Pa., 
(Fishing Creek Half-Year Meeting) who present, 
gave an interesting account of its work. Epistles were 
also read from the First-day School associations of other 
yearly meetings,—including Genesee, New York, Illinois, 
and Indiana. A number of those present spoke of the 
interesting character of these epistles. A question in the 
report from Concord 
teachers’ meetings is essential to the highest good of the 
schools, was discusséd, and answered generally in the 
affirmative. The session closed late in the afternoon. 


The report was adopted with great una- 


was 


We have received the printed minutes of Ohio 
Yearly Meeting, held at Salem, Ohio, from the 28th to 
the 31st of Eighth month, and of Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing, held at Richmond, Indiana, from the 25th to the 
28th of the Ninth month. 

In Ohio Yearly Meeting, Joseph S. Hartley and 
Jane Edgerton were appointed clerks. A proposition 
was sent up by Short Creek Monthly Meeting proposing 
that the Sixth Query should be worded as follows : 

‘* Do Friends maintain a faithful testimony in favor of 
a free gospel ministry, and against oaths, military service, 
clandestine trade, prize goods, and lotteries ?”’ 
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Union, whether the holding of 
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It was referred to a committee for consideration, and 
upon their favorable report was approved. 

It was directed that $40 be paid from the Yearly 
Meeting funds, as the quota of Friends residing in Ohio 
Yearly Meeting toward the necessary expenses of the 
Friends’ Religious Congress at Chicago. John E. Car- 
penter, being about to remove for a time, desired the 
meeting to release him from the position of Recorder of 
the Yearly Meeting, which was done, and Anna M. 
Branson appointed. The treasurer reported a balance of 
$42.02 in his hands, and it was directed that $125 be 
raised for the following year. Among the items of ex- 
pense had been half the cost of a new roof on the meet- 
ing-house at Mt. Pleasant, $115.65. The statistical re- 
port showed five members received by request, and five 
births and eleven deaths of members. The concluding 
minute embraced an earnest appeal addressed ‘‘ to absent 
members,’’ as follows : 

** While partaking of the advantages of attending this yearly gather- 
ing, the absent members have been remembered, and regrets felt that 
they could not with us enjoy the religious fellowship of the occasion. 
No account of the meeting can picture it in its fullness. Words of 
counsel and encouragement came warm from the heart of the speaker 
to that of the earnest hearer. 

“« The need to cultivate the spirit of devotion was dwelt upon, and 
advice given that as Friends mingle at the time set apart for worship let 
the great concern be 0 meet with our God. We believe in an immedi- 
ate Saviour and need Hishelp every day. The earnest asking for that 
promised help will bring its blessing, lightening the sorrows that may 
have overtaken us, and giving in their stead gladness of heart. 

** Religion invites men to be good, and teaches that this is their privi- 
lege, their high and blessed privilege. 

‘All were exhorted to give heed to the still small voice that George 
Fox called unto. The little thought that, ‘ I must do a little better,’ if 
daily dwelt in, will grow as a grain of mustard seed until the fowls of 
the air will find shelter in its branches. 

‘The inspiration to engage in any good work will be considered 
just as divine a command as the one to preach the Gospel by words. 
We serve God by serving man and so fulfill the Gospel of Christ. The 
result of actions does not end with the actor alone, either to enjoy or 
suffer, but extends into the universe as the ripples multiply and widen 
from a pebble cast into the stream ; so let us guard our lives that purity, 
mercy, justice, and love may be the widening influences given to our 
fellow men. 

“If one had missed the great blessing that flows from serving God 
and man even until the three-score and ten has been reached, let him 
not feel that all is lost, but, at that late hour, seek to improve the talent 
given him, and he may yet become a babe in Christ. 

‘With grateful hearts that we have been permitted to mingle with 
our friends through the labors, interest, and travail of this meeting, the 
hope is felt that this occasion may prove to be another step toward 
reaching the higher levels for which we are all looking. 

“We now adjourn to meet at Mt. Pleasant at the usual time next 
year if so permitted.”’ 


P . ‘ ' 
nciudes aiso tne 


The printed pamphlet proceedings 
of the First-day School Association, and the epistles re- 
ceived from all the other yearly meetings. 


In Indiana Yearly Meeting Davis Furnas and George 
R. Thorpe were appointed clerks. A committee on the 
subject reported upon the provisions of the bequest left 
the Yearly Meeting by Albon Fawcett and Jason Evans, 
the income of which is applied to the necessities of 
Friends in the two quarterly meetings,—31 per cent. in 
Miami, and 69 per cent. in Whitewater. The committee 
on printing and distributing the revised Books of Disci- 
pline made their final report. There were 2,000 copies 
printed, of which 1,320 had been distributed and 680 
had been put in a case provided by the committee, and 
placed in the meeting-house at Richmond. ‘The trustees 
of the benevolent fund (income of the bequests noted 
above), had on hand $393.91, which they were directed 
to pay over to the quaterly meeting treasurers in the ratio 
stated above. Whitewater Quarter reported changes in 
its meetings, as follows: ‘‘ The laying down the mid- 
week meeting for worship at Falls Creek, and all the 





Preparative Meetings, except four in each year, can to 
be held the first Fifth-day in the Second, Fifth, Eighth, 
and Eleventh months, at 1o a. m.”’ 

Miami Quarter also reported a change, as follows: 

‘ The mid-week meeting at Cincinnati has been dis- 
continued, except on monthly meeting day, which is the 
Fifth-day following the third Seventh-day of each month, 
at 11 o’clock a. m.’”’ 

The ‘Treasurer’s report showed expenditures 
$429.31, leaving a balance due him of $29.34. It was 
directed that $650 be raised for use the ensuing year. 
Joseph C. Ratliff was appointed Treasurer. A minute on 
Temperance was adopted ; it has already been published 
in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. The Philanthropic 
Committee was authorized to draw on the yearly meeting 
funds to the amount of 5, as it may be needed. The 
proceedings of the First-day School Association are in- 
cluded in the pamphlet, and also the epistles received. 


$12 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting was held in Baltimore 
week, with a good attendance, and to satisfaction. On 
First-day (the 29th ult.), at Park avenue meeting, Levi 
L. Benson and John J. ¢ cornell were among the speakers. 
The usual youths’ meeting was held in the afternoon. 
The exercises opened with the reading of a psalm by Eli 
M. Lamb. ‘There was a reading in concert of the poem 
‘¢God Loveth the Cheerful Giver.’’ Other features were 
recitations and sentiments ; an essay on the ‘ Faith of 
Friends,’’ by John D. McPherson, of Washington, D. C., 
read by Frederick Pyle, also of Washington. Remarks 
were made by different Friends. Representatives of 
twenty-two schools belonging to the yearly meeting were 
present. 

The business sessions of the yearly meeting began on 
the 30th. We have not received, at this writing, a re- 
port in detail. 


, last 


FROM THE MT. PLEASANT SCHOOL. 


Private letter from Abby D. Munro. 
Mr. PLEASANT, Eleventh month 2. 

THE destitution of these colored people is something 
dreadful already, so many lost all their clothing and bed- 
ding and everything, even to the hominy pot. We have 
given out everything we can spare from our kitchen, and 
if you could see how grateful they are for an old tin-plate, 

a cup and saucer and plate, or any old dish, it would 
touch your hearts. Oh dear! they need everything, but 
if somebody would only send some bedding. I wish 
some person or persons would contribute a barrel of pork 
that I can cut up in little pieces and give out occasion- 
ally to these poor people who do not taste a bit week in 
and week out. I speak of such as I can cut up, because 
that sent last year was made up mostly of heads and long 
pieces, just as good for family use, but not good to dis- 
tribute. 


‘* WHEN trouble is brewing, £eep st#i/7. When slander 

getting on its legs, keep still, when your feelings are 
hurt, &eep s#//, till you recover from your excitement, at 
any rate. Things look differently through an unagitated 
eye. In acommotion once I wrote a letter and sent it, 
and wished I had not. In my later years I had another 
commotion, and wrote a long letter ; but life had rubbed 
a little sense into me, and I kept that letter in my pocket 
against a day when I could ‘look it over without agitation 
and without tears. I was glad I did. Silence is the most 
massive thing concetvable sometimes.’’ 


is 


THE consciousness of duty performed gives us music 
at midnight.— George Herbert. 
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THE LIBRARY. 

THE collection of books of so-called ‘* Fiction,’ in which actual con- 
ditions of life, and incidents of experience, relating to the Friends are 
made the chief feature, has now a further and notable addition in 
** Rachel Stanwood, a Story of the Middle of the Nineteenth Century,” 
by Lucy Gibbons Morse. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Pp. 
441. $1.25.) The author, who has heretofore published at least one 
volume intended for young people, (“‘ The Cnezzles’’), is the daughter 
of the late James S. and Abby Hopper Gibbons, of New York city, 
and therefore the grand-daughter of Isaac F. Hopper, and she dedi- 
cates her present book to the memory of her parents. 

The home of Rachel Stanwood, the heroine of the story, is intro- 
duced to us “ten years or thereabout before the Civil War,” as one of 
“a row of six three-story, red brick houses, with green blinds, high 
doorways, and small, neat grass-plots in front,” and it stood “ in one of 
the cross streets between Ninth and Tenth avenues, Twelfth and 
Twentieth streets.” 





It was “the Home of a Quaker family,—Friends 
Joseph and Deborah Stanwood, and their children, Rachel, Elizabeth, 


and Richard.” Here the action of the story begins, and no doubt 


there will be many readers of the book who will be able to fix in their 


own minds the more exact locality of the Stanwoods’ home, and to 


identify them and others as actual persons in the experiences of life. 
At the opening of the story, Fredrika Bremer and other guests are ex- 
pected, and the narrative, as it moves forward, brings in incidentally 
many others by their own names, whose visible presence in the Friends’ 
gatherings, religious, philanthropic, and social,were familiar, ‘‘ ten years 
before the War.” 

The book is in fact an anti-slavery story,—a narrative of the atti- 
tude, the activities, the means and methods, of the anti-slavery Friends 
of that day. The action relates mainly to the efforts of a slaveholder, 
Suydan, to recover possession of three of his “ slaves,’”” Havilah Moore 
and her child, and Harriet Wilson, and the incidents which this intro- 


duces are as animated and exciting as the real events used to be in the 
days between the passage of the Fugitive Slave law and the firing on 
Fort Sumter. The ultimate tragedy, in which Havilah escapes at last, 
but escapes from the life of this world also, is graphically described,— 
such an incident, indeed, as the reality of slave-hunting and freedom- 
saving more than once presented. The book is, as we have already 
suggested, a chapter of real life and actual history, put in the form of 


a story. 


Minot J. Savage, well known as one of the most vigorous and earn- 
est of the ministers and writers of the Unitarian church, is the author 
of a volume just issued by George H. Ellis, Boston, (Pp. 230. $1.00), 
entitled “‘ Jesus and Modern Life.’”” The volume includes a series of 
sermons, and their character will be understood, perhaps, by giving the 
list of their titles: I. Finding what Jesus Taught; II. The Man of 
Nazareth; III. The World of Jesus, Seen and Unseen; IV. What 
Jesus taught about God; V. What Jesus taught about Man; VI. What 
Jesus taught about the Kingdom of God; VII. What Jesus taught 
about Prayer; VIII. Jesus as to Wealth and Poverty; Jesus’ 
Doctrine of non-Resistance; X.-Jesus as to Woman, Marriage, and 
Divorce; XI. The Sermon on the Mount; XII. Jesus and the Christ 
Ideals; XIII. Christianity and the Religion of Jesus. 

There is an introduction by Prof. Crawford H. Toy, of Harvard 
University, who says of the author that “in the spirit and the general 
results of his critical analysis of the Gospel narratives he is at one with 
the best modern authorities. His description of the relation of Jesus to 
modern life will be welcome, I cannot doubt, to all those who are inter- 
ested in the moral-religious culture of our times. Such a portraiture of 
the thought of Jesus as the following chapters present should invest it 
with the noblest reality, and make it an ideal in the sense in which Jesus 
himself wished to be considered an ideal. It is a strange fact that few 
things are so little studied as the life of Jesus of Nazareth. May this 
book arouse in many a mind the desire to comprehend that life and to 


9 


appropriate its truth ! 


In the current issue of the Century among the papers which will 
interest our readers is a hitherto unpublished poem, by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, addressed to James Russell Lowell on his fortieth birthday. 
It furnishes a suitable preface to the last and final series of Lowell’s 
essays to appearin 7he Century during the coming year, and the first 
one of which is printed in this issue. Another article on the “ Tramp” 
is given, this one describing the ways and habits of that fraternity in 
this country. The study of Tramp life at the present time is we fear 
suggested by the impending prospect that we shall presently become 
familiar with them again, as we were in the “‘ hard times”’ from 1873 
to 1880. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


OPENING OF THE GEORGE SCHOOL.—The George School opened 
its doors for the reception of scholars on Second-day last, the 6th inst., 
as had been expected. All the teachers had been at the school for 
several days, and the schedules of school work, etc., had been duly 
arranged. The building committee held a- meeting at the school on 
Seventh-day. Work on the buildings was then substantially completed, 
in all particulars, though a few workmen were still busy putting the 
“« finishing touches,” here and there. 

The number of boarding pupils at the opening is about 125. This 
is as many as can now be suitably provided with sleeping apartments. 
There are rather more girls than boys. 


§~ Lecrures AT HARNED ACADEMY.—A course of eight or ten lectures 
is to be given at Harned Academy during the winter. The first of the 
series was delivered by Prof. Appleton of Swarthmore, on Sixth-day, 
the 27th inst., his subject being ‘‘ Some Homes and Haunts of British 
Poets.’’ It was a very enjoyable evening. The second of the series 
will be given Eleventh month roth, by Prof. Felix Adler, of New 
York. Ss. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Nortes.—For several years a number of | 
the students of the College, especially members of the Society of | 
Friends, have met together on First-day afternoons for the purpose of | 


discussing the religious beliefs of the Society, or some similar subject. 
Until last year these meetings have been under the care of Professor 
Benjamin Smith, when, on account of the latter’s withdrawal from Col- 
lege, Dr. William I. Hull took charge of them. ‘The subject studied 
and discussed last year was the life of Christ, the principal works used 
being the Bible, Arnold’s “ Light of the World,” and Farrar’s “ Life 
of Christ.” At the beginning of the present year the meeting was 
organized into a ‘‘ New Era Club,” with Dr. Hull as President, and 
Caroline P. Sargent, Secretary. A part of ‘“‘ The New Era,” by Josiah 
Strong, D. D., is to be read and discussed at each meeting, with volun- 
tary papers on subjects suggested by the book. 

Assistant Professor Furman lectured on Eleventh month 3d before a 
private school in Christiana, Pa., of which Louella Passmore is princi- 
pal. The latter graduated from Swarthmore in 1889. 

The subject, on which President De Garmo spoke before the 
Teachers’ Institute of Wilmington on the 2d, was “ How can we 
make Psychology useful in Training ?”’ 

Professor Gifford lectured before the Friends’ Library Association of 
Philadelphia on the 20th ult., on “* The Tropics.” 

C., J]. Hexamer, a prominent engineer of Philadelphia, will give an ex- 
hibition of stereopticon views at the College on the roth inst. These 
views will be from photographs taken by himself at the World’s Fair. 

B. 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL.—It is proposed, during the coming 
winter, to make the monthly joint faculty meetings doubly interesting 
and profitable by the introduction of papers, informal talks, discussions, 
etc., upon current educational topics especially pertinent to high school 
teaching. 

At the meeting on Tenth month 31, Prof. Birdsall presented an ar- 
ticle by James Jay Greenough (Aé/antic Monthly for Fifth month, 1893), 


on “The English Question.’””’ The author discusses the lamentable 
inability of many students in our colleges and high schools to express 
their thoughts in correct and fluent English. The deficiency, he 
claims, “is due not so much to the failure of schools and colleges to 
perform their proper functions, as to the environment of the student 
during that very large part of his life which is spent outside the school 
room. 

“* However, it is from the school-room, in a great measure, that the 
remedy must come. The school is at fault in so far as it neglects to 
offer opportunities for the exercise and cultivation of the pupils’ im- 
aginative faculties. ‘The barrenness of expression comes from a lack 
of thought or of material for thought in the mind of the pupil. This 
age of utilitarianism fosters the study of facts to the exclusion of im- 
aginative training, and to the discouragement of original and varied 
thought. 

** Another cause of the inability to command good English is the 
carelessness with which facts are stated—or rather, perhaps, hinted at— 
in recitation. We have passed in education from the extreme of too 


little teaching and an excess of verbatim recitation to the extreme of | 


too much teaching, an excess of instruction by lecture. 

“* Rhetoric and composition were never more thoroughly considered 
in schools and colleges than at present, but the remedy lies deeper in 
the curriculum. In the lower grades the student should be introduced 
to a world of thought and fancy outside the narrow sphere in which he 
spends his every-day life, and thus prepared when older to appreciate 
the wide realm of thought that lies beyond the confines of mere mathe- 
matical and scientific fact. Wider experiences and more far-reaching 


interests cannot fail to increase the depth, vigor, and readiness of | 


thought and expression. Meanwhile, correct speech, and that alone— 
complete in sentences, and showing continuity of thought—should be 
the language of the class-room.”’ 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


ALCOHOL AS A MEDICINE. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

THE subject “Alcohol as a Medicine,” in the issue of Tenth month 28, 
should receive the careful consideration of all Friends. Whatever may 
be said of the virtue of alcohol as a medicine, none can deny that the 
evil resulting from its use as a panacea is infinitely greater than all 
good that may result from it. License at best is oppression. Applied 
to the sale of alcohol under any pretext, it is iniquitous. The time has 
come for all Friends to take an enlightened view of the sale of alcohol. 
Let us eliminate it from medicine, and take from it the emolument of 
profit. 

Let every yearly meeting appoint a committee to advance the cause 
of temperance, and do something to check the spirit of avarice which 
blinds so many. As individuals, let us realize that we show our faith 
by our works. We cannot all be successful, from a worldly view, but 
by prayer and watchfulness we can so live that we will not be num- 
bered with the oppressors. CHARLES E. LUKENS. 

Chicago, Jil. 


THE POEM PRINTED LAST WEEK. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
I NOTICE in last week’s issue a beautiful poem with a note that you 
were unable to give the author’s name, and thinking that many would 
be interested to know who he was, I will say I have% collection of 
Horatius Bonar’s poems entitled “‘ Hymns of Faith and Hope,” and 
the above poem is in that collection, under the title of ‘“* The Everlast- 
ing Memorial.’”’ It there contains one more stanza than as printed in 
your paper. 

The missing stanza is the fourth in the poem contained in my col- 
lection, and is as follows : 


** Up, and away like the odors of sunset, 
That sweeten the twilight as darkness comes on,— 
So be my life,—a thing felt, but not noticed, 
And I but remembered by what I have done.” 


There is another in the collection that I do not remember to have 
ever seen anywhere else in print which has been full of comfort to me, 
and to others for whom I have copied and sent it, and I felt like send- 
ing it to you for publication if you deem it worthy and proper. 

Baltimore, Md., Eleventh month 5. JouHN J. CORNELL. 


[ The same information as to the authorship of the poem is sent us 
by another correspondent, L. M. T., Camden, N. J. We shall print 
the other poem enclosed us by J. J. C. later. ] 


WAITING FOR THE CHILDREN. 
Selected by a friend and published at her request. 
Ir is Thanksgiving morning, 
And near and far away, 
The glad church bells are ringing 
To hail Thanksgiving day. 


With their silvery entreaty 
They call the heart to prayer, 
From traffic and from labor, 
From merriment or care. 


And in one ancient dwelling— 
Whose walls, time-stained and gray, 
Remember in their silence 

The bullets of that day, 


When from Lexington to Concord 

A thrilling message ran, 

And behind each hedge and tree-bole 
There lurked an eatnest man: 


A man whose life was ready, 
Held in unshrinking hand, 

To be offered up for Liberty, 
For God, and Native Land— 


In that time-honored dwelling 
An ancient couple wait, 
To hear their children’s voices 
Make music at the gate. 


“Are all things ready, Mary?” 
The old man’s eyes are dim, 
And the face he sees is lovely 
With girlhood’s flush to him. 


It was Thanksgiving morning, 
Just fifty years ago, 

When o’er that ancient threshold, 
In raiment white as snow, 








With cheeks rose-red with blushes, 
And eyes as violets blue, 

And face so fresh and innocent, 
And heart so leal and true, 


A fragile little blossom, 

That brightened at his side, 

She came there first beside him— 
He brought her home his bride. 


All things are ready, Richard,” 
She said; and then she thought 

Of their fifty years together, 

And the changes they had brought. 


She remembered how her babies 

Had played about her there, 

With that sunshine’s shifting splendor 
In their curling, golden hair— 


And when they tired of playing, 
And slept upon her breast, 

What prayers she said above them, 
While she lulled them to their rest. 


Where are those children’s faces ?— 
She almost thought to see, 

Blue eyes and golden ringlets 

Still glinting at her knee. 


The years have wrought strange marvels, 
The children are no more,— 

No more there frolic footsteps 

Fly through the open door. 


Five men, toil-worn and weary, 
Five women, bowed with care,— 
Are these the merry children, 
With the sunshine in their hair ? 


She tries to smile. Thanksgiving 
Is the time for joyous cheer, 

And the old man does not see her 
As she wipes away a tear. 


Had you thought about it, Richard, 

How the children have grown old, 

How they've left their youth behind them, 
Like a story that is told ? 


Last time I saw our Martha 

Her hair was gray as mine ; 
Will’s chestnut curls are turning, 
And Ralph is forty-nine. 


It’s all the better, Richard, 
We shan’t be long apart. 


In the land where we are going 
I sometimes think my heart 


Will miss the children’s voices, 

And be lonely till they come ; 

But we shan’t have long to wait, dear, 
For the children coming home.” 


They sat a little longer 

In a silence like a prayer, 
Waiting together, hand in hand— 
God’s angel found them there. 


In the bright Thanksgiving morning 
Fifty changeful years ago, 

She had crossed that ancient threshold— 
In her raiment white as snow. 


Now her husband led her onward, 
As in youth-time, hand in hand, 

Till they crossed another threshold— 
Entered on that other land, 


Where the fountains flow forever, 
Where the many mansions be, 

And the fruit of life hangs glowing, 
From the boughs of every tree. 


In the cold November sunshine, 

In the middle of the day, 

Sons and daughters stood in silence, 
Gathered there from far away, 


*Neath the old familiar roof-tree ; 
But they dared not mourn nor weep 
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For the two they found together— 
Those dead faces calm as sleep. 


Silently they kissed each other, 
Silently they knelt to pray, 
Lifting ‘up their hearts to heaven 
On the’blest Thanksgiving day. 


Years are short and cares are heavy— 
Soon they’ll lay their burden down ; 
He who helps the cross to carry 

Shall be first to wear the crown. 


They shall keep their best Thanksgiving, 
When their tired feet cease to roam, 
Where the parents still are waiting 

For the children coming home. 


THE LITTLE GIRL WITH A COMPANY FACE. 
ONCE on a time, in a far-away place, 
Lived a queer little girl with a company face, 
And no one outside of the family knew 
Of her every-day face, or supposed she had two. 
The change she could make with wondrous celerity, 
For practice had ‘lent her surprising dexterity, 
But at last it chanced, on an unlucky day 
(Or lucky, perhaps, 1 would much better say), 
‘To her dismal dismay and complete consternation, 
She failed to effect the desired transformation ! 
And a caller, her teacher, Miss Agatha Mason, .. 
Surprised her with half of her company face on, 
And half of her every-day face peeping out, 
Showing one grimy tear track and half of a pout, 
Contrasting amazingly with the sweet smile 
That shone on her “ company ” side all the while. 
The caller no sooner had hurried away 
Than up to her room the girl flew in dismay ; 
And, after a night spent in solemn reflection 
On the folly of features that can’t bear inspection, 
She came down to breakfast, and walked to her place, 
Calm, sweet,’and serene, with her company face. 
Thenceforward she wore it, day out and day in, 
Till you really might think ’t would be worn very thin ; 
But, strange to relate, it grew more bright and gay, 
And her relatives think ’t was a red-letter day 
When the greatly astonished Miss Agatha Mason 
Surprised her with half of her company face on. 
— St. Nicholas. 


SORGHUM FOR FEEDING.—It is the best stock feed of 
which I have any knowledge. Horses doing winter work 
will keep in good flesh without grain, if fed on well- 
cured sorghum and. prairie hay ; cattle will fatten on it, 


| and cows will give a large mess of milk. It must, how- 


ever, be well cured,,for if the juice in it sours it will 


| sour everything that eats it. It is well in feeding this 


to any stock to begin with a light ration and increase 
gradually. it makes also good hog feed, and I have seen 
fairly good pork made from hogs fed exclusively on sor- 


| ghum. 


In 1891 I :grew 22 acres of this crop, from which we 
cut 138 tons. It was not all weighed, but we weighed 
enough to find out what our loads would average, and 


| estimated the yield-from that. In 1892 the yield was 


much better, and I sold four acres to a neighbor, who 
took it at 4o:tons without weighing. I believe its food 
value to be double that of prairie hay, ton for ton. We 
leave it out in the shocks until quite late in the fall, and 
get it into the barn in a dry time, and it keeps as well as 
corn fodder. It does not seem to hurt this fodder to stand 
out in the shock, for though it turns black and looks 


| weather beaten the stock eat it up clean. What we have 


not room for in,the barn, we keep in small stacks.— 
Indiana Farmer. 


No man is born into this world whose work is not 
born with him; there is always work, and tools to work 
withal, for those who will.—/James Russell Lowell. 
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‘For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
DEALING WITH INSOMNIA. 


In the mad rush in one direction or another to which 
Americans are recklessly giving themselves, insomnia is 
becoming quite a national disorder. Business, study, 
pleasure-seeking, benevolence, objects worthy in them- 
selves, are pursued with such a profound disregard for 
laws of the physical well-being, that the overwrought 
nervous system takes revenge in sleepless nights. Even 
school children, injudiciously crowded as they often are, 
complain that they ‘‘ can’t sleep nights.’’ Apropos of 
all this, a few words from my shorthand notes of a lecture 
by Dr. J. H. Kellogg, of the Battle Creek Sanitarium, as 
to causes of sleeplessness, with suggestions for overcoming 
it, may be of more than passing interest. 

‘¢ The business man who takes his business to bed 
with him, and who is worrying over it, or trying to de- 
vise means for outdoing his competitors, cannot sleep ; 
nor can the society woman who is planning to outshine 
her rivals in dress or entertainment. The mental ma- 
chinery keeps going on in a very curious manner. It is 
not unlike Artemus Ward’s mule, which wouldn’t go when 
he wanted him to go, and wouldn’t stop when he wanted 
him to stop. The mind is very mulish about sleep un- 
less it can be calm and peaceful, and free from all worry. 
A clear conscience and a clean stomach are also good 
auxiliaries. 

‘¢ If your head is full of blood, and you are simply 
nervous and restless, one of the most successful ways of 
getting the mind and body both ready for sleep, is to get 
up and take a walk. Exercise is a far better method of 
inducing sleep than taking any kind of medicine. Some 
cannot sleep ‘on an empty stomach;”’ there is a con- 
stant gnawing and craving which keeps them awake. In 
such cases it does less harm to drink a glass of mllk or eat 
a nice ripe apple than it does to lie awake ; but food taken 
in this way should be taken as medicine, not considered 
the proper thing to do, and the practice discontinued as 
soon as possible. 

‘¢ Sometimes a person whose head is too full of blood 
can get to sleep by putting on a wet head cap, first satur- 
ating his hair with cool water. Or, a towel, wet at one 
end and placed upon the forehead, wrapping the rest of 
the towel entirely around the head, may answer the pur- 
pose of cooling the blood and making the circulation 
more equable. The feet should be warm, and it is better 
to wear heavy bed socks than to apply a hot bottle or 
soapstone, for the reason that artificial heat lessens the 
ability of the feet to take care of themselves subsequently. 

‘¢ The abdominal bandage is another excellent method 
of inducing sleep. 
go twice around the body, wring it out of cool water, 
wrap it around and cover with three or more thicknesses 
of flannel. This will cover the largest plexus of nerves 
in the body, situated just back of the stomach, and usu- 
ally proves very soothing to a nervous invalid. 

‘¢ Sometimes too little blood in the brain is the cause 
of sleeplessness, for this condition produces abnormal 
inactivity, just as too much blood produces abnormal ac- 
tivity. The cause can be determined by other symptoms. 
A person with too much blood in the brain has a red face 
and red eyes; a person with too little blood in the brain 
has a pale face and pale eyes. Persons troubled with 
anemia of the brain would best sleep on a level bed, or 
it is a possible advantage to sleep with the head lower 
than the heels. 

‘‘A hot sponge to the spine, or a hot and cold sponge 
to the spine, are other excellent aids to sleep. Friction 
to the soles of the feet is also soothingtosome. Getting 
out of bed and exposing one’s self to an air bath is 


| saddle. 


| and the storing of his apples. 


Take a towel of sufficient length to | 











good ; it will help to lower the temperature of the body. 
Try every possible means rather than resort to medicines: 
which produce at best only a poisoned sleep. Medicines 
should be used only upon rare occasions, for their habit- 
ual use is very pernicious. A remedy powerful enough to 
overwhelm the brain affects the nerve centers and every 
other portion of the body. It deadens not only the 
thinking portion of the brain, but also the portion which 
regulates the action of the heart and lungs, and which is 
always active in normal sleep. That is why a person un- 
der the influence of a narcotic breathes more slowly than 
in natural sleep, and his heart beats are proportionately 
diminished. The liver and stomach and other vital or- 
gans are not getting ready for the work of the morrow ; 
the repair of tissue is not going on. A person wakes 


from narcotic sleep a little rested, but by no means re- 
HELEN L. MANNING. 


reshed or invigorated.’’ 


THE ENGLISH TENANT FARMER. 

Pror. JOHN WRIGHTSOM writes for the Agricultural Ga- 
zette, (London), the following sketch of a day’s work of 
an English farmer: The farmer is not the sluggard which 
some persons wish to depict him. He is out betimes and 
often has visited every field by 9 o’clock in the morning. 
His breakfast hour is 7 o’clock, and his home is in the 
He is out at 5, or at least at.6 o’clock, and does 
his farming while merchants and shop-keepers are in bed. 
We know him well and that he is pretty wide awake. He 
is out and about, and sees the teams leave the stable on 
or before the stroke of 7, and in some earlier counties at 
6. Hesees the milk cooled and the pigs fed, and is first 
in one place and then in another, so as to keep all going. 
Now discussing the next move with the shepherd, and 
now taking counsel with his dairymen ; now finding fault 
with the hoers, and again visiting outlying stock to see 
that they have pasturage and water. 

A day’s farming is unquestionably a pleasant day. 
There are always the sheep to visit and the cattle to over- 
look. It is curious to find that no walk or ride around a 
large farm is ever fruitless. Never does a farmer go 
around his holding without feeling pleased that he went. 
Some sheep laid ‘‘ awkward,’’ some animal in distress, 
some man or boy doing what he ought not, some stray 
remark from responsible lips worth attention. He goes 
on his way, visiting, perhaps, the steam cultivator at 
work, and from thence to his teams, and so on to his 
sheepfolds. He returns to see the milking of his cows 
The extensive farmer has 
but little need to take part in manual labor. He super- 
intends, exhorts, finds fault when necessary, selects ani- 


| mals for sale or for breeding purposes, inspects water- 


courses, comes to conclusions as to cropping and stock- 
ing, and thinks over ways and means. The good farmer 
is not a stay-at-home man. He frequents markets, where 
he exchanges opinions with his neighbors. He attends 
sales and fairs, and picks up bargains. In many cases a 
day from home means a quick ride round before he leaves, 
and a walk or ride round when he returns. His head 
man furnishes all particulars as to what has been doing, 
and his carter, his dairyman, and his shepherd are all 
men worth listening to. 

A shrewd man, able to discuss all questions concern- 
ing stock and crop, horse and steam power, well up in 
prices and work. No man combines more knowledge of 
animals and crops, implements and manures, foods and 
feeding, men and land, than a good farmer, such as we 
are proud to know very many even in these bad times. 
He struggles hard to pay his rent, and, if possible, make 
a profit, in spite of circumstances most adverse. He is 





accused of trying to force down rents, but those who 
know the ins-and-outs of the business, as we do, know 
that it requires all his knowledge and resource to keep out 
of losses, let alone profits. We do not say that he is al- 
ways a scientific or a literary person, but he obtains the 
sort of information he requires by contact with his fellows 
and a fair amount of reading. What men have we known 
during the past thirty years among the good farmers of 
England and Scotland ! 


LUCY STONE’S FATHER. 
Mr. Srone made no active effort to prevent his daughter 
from carrying out her plans while he refused te give her 
the means of doing so. It was to his wife that he said, 
not unkindly, ‘‘ Is the child crazy?’’ To his daughter 
he said ; ‘‘ Your mother only learned to read, write, and 
cipher ; if that was enough for her, it should be enough 
for you.’’ And years afterwards, convinced of his mis- 
take, he said to Lucy: ‘‘ You were right, and I was 
wrong.’’ An instance of his innate generosity I will 
mention. At the time of his marriage his wife received 
from her father’s estate a small sum—about ¢20—which 
then seemed much more than now. By the law it became 
her husband’s, and as a matter of course she brought it 
to him. Instead of applying it to his own uses, he spent 


dle. I have three of these little old-fashioned tea-spoons 
still, worn thin by a century’s use, and dented by the 
teeth of her children and grandchildren ; to my daughter 
they will be a precious heirloom. 

From her father Lucy Stone inherited her sturdy com- 
mon sense, her resolute will and indomitable perseverance. 
From her mother she inherited her gentleness, her sen- 
sitiveness, her aspiration, her sympathy, her clear moral 
sense, her religious sentiment, and her absolute fidelity to 
ideal justice. It was in the best sense a typical New 
England farmer’s family in which Lucy Stone grew up, 
honest, hardy, and fearless, and from which she drew her 
wealth of character and of purpose.—Henary B. Black- 
wall, in Boston Transcript. 


BEAUTIFUL hands are they that bring 
Blossoms of love from the soul’s fair shrine— 
Fashioned and wrought while its sweet chimes ring 
A mystical chant as the fingers twine, 
Under and over the shuttle of time, 
The woof and web from a loom divine. 


Wuat AN Eco witt Do.—For burns and scalds noth- 
ing is more soothing than the white of an egg, which 
may be poured over the wound. It is softer as a varnsih 
for a burn than collodion, and being always at hand, can 
be applied. It is also more cooling than the sweet oil 
and cotton which was formerly supposed to be the surest 
application to allay the smarting pain. It is the contact 
with the air which gives the extreme discomfort exper- 
ienced from the ordinary accident of this kind, and any 
thing that excludes the air and prevents inflammation is 
the thing to be at once applied. The egg is considered 
one of the best of remedies for dysentery. Beaten in 
slightly, with or without sugar, and swallowed at a gulp, 
it tends, by its emollient qualities, to lessen the inflam- 
mation of the stomach and intestines, and, by forming a 
transient coating on those organs, to enable nature to re- 
sume her healthful sway over a diseased body. Two or 
at most three eggs per day would be all that is required in 
ordinary cases; but, since egg is not merely medicine, 
but food as well, the lighter the diet, otherwise, and the 
quieter the patient is kept, the more certain and rapid is 
the recovery. 


Ee 


THE BLUE HERON IN FLORIDA. 
Tuar pleasing writer on open-air life, Bradford Torrey, 
in his pleasant Florida paper, ‘‘ Along the Hillsborough,”’ 


in the Atlantic Monthly, speaks thus of the blue heron: 
‘* The major is scarcely a bird of which you can make 


| a pet in your mind, as you may of the chickadee, for in- 


stance, or the bluebird, or the hermit thrush. He does 
not lend hiinself naturally to such imaginary endearments. 
But it is pleasant to have him on one’s daily beat. I 


| should count it one compensation for having to live in 


Florida, instead of in Massachusetts (but I might require 


| a good many others) that I should see him a hundred 


times as often. In walking down the river road Iseldom 
saw less than half a dozen ; not together (the major, like 
fishermen in general, is of an unsocial turn), but here one 
and there one,—on a sand-bar far out in the river, or in 


some shallow bay, or on the submerged edge of an oyster- 


flat. Wherever he was, he always looked as if he might 


| be going to do something presently ; even now, perhaps, 


the matter was on his mind; but at this moment—well, 
there are times when a heron’s strength is to stand still. 
Certainly he seemed in no danger of overeating. A 


| cracker told me that the major made an excellent dish if 


killed on the full of the moon. I wondered at that quali- 
fication, but my informant explained himself. - The bird, 


it all in buying her a set of silver spoons and a side-sad- | he said, feeds mostly at night, and fares best with the 


| moon to help him. If the reader would dine off roast 


blue heron, therefore, as I hope I never shall, let him 
mind the lunar phases. But think of the gastronomic ups 
and downs of a bird that is fat and lean by turns twelve 
times a year! Possibly my informant overstated the 
case ; but in any event I would trust the major to bear 
himself like a philosopher. 

‘« T have spoken of his caution. If he was patrolling a 
shallow on one side of an oyster-bar,—at the rate, let us 
say, of two steps a minute,—and took it into his head 
(an inappropriate phrase, as conveying an idea of some- 
thing like suddenness) to try the water on the other side, 
he did not spread his wings, as a matter of course, and fly 
over. First he put up his head—an operation that makes 
another bird of him—and looked in all directions. How 
could he tell what enemy might be lying in wait? And 
having alighted on the other side (his manner of alight- 
ing is one of his prettiest characteristics) he did not at 
once draw in his neck till his bill protruded on a level 
with his body, and resume his labors, but first he looked 
once more all about him. It was a good habit to do that, 
anyhow, and he meant to run no risks.’”’ 


PRESERVING FLOWERS UNDER Low TEMPERATURE.— 
In America it is now well known that plants can be kept 
for a considerable time in a very low temperature. All 
florists in a moderately large business use cold storage 
rooms or closets to preserve their flowers. Fish and meats 
are also preserved for a long time under similar condi- 
tions. In an actually frozen condition, however, possi- 
bly no commercial use could result, because, on thawing, 
the flowers would turn black, and yet this fact has been 
turned to some good use. Flowers have been sent all the 
way from Sidney in New South Wales to London in a 
transparent block of ice, and possibly some plants might 
be preserved for indefinite periods under these circum- 
stances. Where it would be necessary to have such flow- 
ers preserved, one can see how valuable these experiences 
are. Of course the flowers would be of no use after the 
ice block thaws.—AMechans’ Monthly. 


Goop character is property. It is the noblest of all 
possessions. —Samuel Smiles. 
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A TRUE GENTLEMAN. 


Ir is often said, ‘‘ Boys are naturally cruel,’’ but Ido not 
believe it. Some boys do, it is true, find pleasure in 
tormenting cats and dogs, and other helpless animals, 


thoughtless. 


A lady, whose little girl had the misfortnne to be | have the special room which is their casket. 


| the drawing-room, with a table and an easy-chair, pens 


sadly marked about the face, hesitated about sending her 
to school, fearing the boys would make fun of her. Per- 


suaded by the teacher to make the trial anyway, the little | 


one was sent, and timidly came into the school-room one 
morning after all the pupils were seated. To their honor 
it may be said that, instead of ‘‘ making fun,’’ or even 
smiling slyly, every boy in the room, after a hurried, 





| library ? 


pitying glance at the marred face, quickly looked the | 


other way ; and the little one has never met with any but 
the kindest treatment, and has never been made to think 
herself different from the rest of the children. 


| combined, and the books elbow the bric-a-brac 
| soft divans and cushioned lounges. 


THE HOME LIBRARY. 


| THE fact is that in these days of diffused education every 
| home requires a library quite as much as it requires a 


| parlor, a reception-room, 
but not all boys care for that kind of fun (?) ; and most | 


boys have gentle hearts, though they are sometimes | 


a chamber, or a kitchen. A 
place to keep books in is one of the first essentials in im- 
parting a tone of thorough refinement to a house. Yet 
to have the books themselves is more important than to 


A corner of 


and ink, and a few low shelves, makes a capital library. 
In some charming homes drawing-room and library are 


and the 
What sort of books will you have in your home 
Remember you need not buy them all at once. 
A library is like a garden. It grows by cultivation. Like 


| the family to whom it belongs, it develops day by day, 


That is | 


true politeness, and is as far removed from cruelty as | 


anything can be. 

Here is another incident, told by the Detroit Free 
Press: 

On the corner of one of the business streets of the 
city the other morning a shoe-black had just 
polishing the shoes on a well-dressed 
man. ‘The latter was unfortunate in having a deformity 
which compelled him to wear a shoe on one of his feet 


with an exceedingly thick sole, thus endeavoring to make | is indispensable ; 


up mechanically for what nature had denied him. 
‘* How much shall I pay you ?’’ he asked of. the boy. 
‘¢ Five cents, sir.’’ 


‘Qh! but you should have more than five cents for | 


polishing my shoes,’’ said the gentleman, tapping the 
thick sole significantly with his cane. 
‘« No, sir,’’ said the boy. ‘‘ Five cents is enough. I 
don’t want to make no money out o’ your hard luck.’’ 
The customer handed out a coin, laid his hand on 
the youngster’s head for a moment, and passed on.— 
Sydney Methodist. 


THERE are some books that are absolutely indispen- 
sable to the kind of education that we are contemplating, 
and to the profession (editorial) that we are considering, 
and of all these the most indispensable, the most useful, 
the one whose knowledge is most effective, is the Bible. 
There is no book from which more valuable lessons can 


be learned. I am considering it now not as a religious 
book, but as a manual of utility, of professional prepara- 
tion and professional use for a journalist. There is, per- 
haps, no book whose style is more suggestive and more 
instructive, from which you learn more directly 
sublime simplicity which never exaggerates, which re- 
counts the greatest event with solemnity, of course, but 
without sentimentality or affectation, none which you 
open with such confidence and lay down with such rever- 
ence ; there is no book like the Bible. When you get 
into a controversy, and want exactly the right answer, 


year by year. It is like a house, it must needs possess 
foundations, well-hewn and strongly laid. 

First among its must-be’s is a good encyclopedia. 
There are always arising occasions when the intelligent 


| person finds it advisable to go to some authority in order 


| to get matters straight in his mind. 
| can 
finished | about Ceylon, about coffee-raising, about a hundred other 


, gentle-appearing | things and places and peoples, all of which are treated 


Nobody’s memory 
retain everything one ought to know about Siam, 


by specialists in an encyclopedia. 

Among other books of reference a dictionary of dates 
so is a compendium of familiar quota- 
tions and a reader’s hand-book. ‘The very best attainable 


| lexicon should be in some accessible spot where the child- 


ren and young people may form a habit of consulting it 
whenever doubt arises as to the spelling, pronunciation, 


| or precise shade of meaning of any word, whether a word 


| degrees enter separation and adjustment. 


in common use or one seldom heard. 
exactitude, not pedantry. 

In a good and well-chosen home library there will by 
One shelf will 
hold volumes of history, another will be devoted to biog- 
raphy, another to poetry, to travels, to essays. The book- 
loving boy or girl will insensibly acquire so intimate an 


This is scholarly 


| acquaintance with the books that he or she can put a hand 
| on any wished-for volume without long and bewildered 


| search. 
| in a friendly fashion, and some, 


| he is good-for-nothing in a yoke. 


| tions of work in progress. 
that | 


The backs of the books will regard the family 
brown, fat, shabby, 
faded, much read, and often made the companions of 
daily life, will have an individuality never the portion of 
any but friends of the family.—Harper’s Bazar. 


—_—— 


Noise and bustle and stir are not the surest indica- 
One grasshopper on a fence 
will make more noise than a dozen oxen grazing in a 
field. The grasshopper has his place in the world, but 
So there are noisier 
bustlers among men, who seem to have no mission except 


to din the ears; yet they may have a place in the grand 


| economy of life, while the more efficient workers are toil- 


when you are looking for an expression, what is there | 


that closes a dispute like a verse from the Bible? What 


is it that sets up the right principle for you, which pleads | 


for a cause, so much as the right passage of Holy Scrip- 
ture !— Charles A. Dana. 


Davip Swinc says of the Columbian Exposition: 


mind and spirit. It has been the portrait of man, apart | 
from his sins,—an amazing picture of man’s greatness 
and goodness, with his vices left out.’’ 


| hills of light and joy in God’s presence. 


ing in thoughtful silence.—S. S. Zimes. 


THROUGH the week we go down into the valleys of 
care and shadow and toil. But our Sabbaths should be 


And so as time 
rolls by we shall go from mountain top to mountain top, 


| till at last we catch the glory of the gate and enter in to 


| 


| go no more out forever !—Henry Ward Beecher. 
*‘All in all, the scene has been a great picture of man’s | 


WE are doing a great deal toward making ourselves 
look old and ugly when we give way to worryand fretful- 
ness. — Ruskin. 
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METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR TENTH 
MONTH, 1893. 


Mean barometer, 

Highest barometer during the month, (19th), 
Lowest barometer during the month, (14th), 
Mean temperature, 

Highest temperature during the month, (9th), 
Lowest temperature during the month, (31st), 
Mean of maximum temperatures, 

Mean of minimum temperatures, 49.25 
Greatest daily range of temperature, (17th), 25.5 
Least daily range of temperature, (4th), c 
Mean relative humidity, 77.06 
Mean dew point, 47-23 
Total precipitation, rain and melted snow, inches. 3.56 
Number of days on which .o1 inch or more of rain fell, 9. 
Number of clear days 15, fair days 9, cloudy days 7. 

Prevailing direction of the wind from the Northwest and North- 


30.127 
30.531 
29.311 
57-47 
80. 


30-5 
65.69 


Snow, a light flurry, on the 30th. 

Frost on the 17th, 18th, 2oth, 26th, 30th, 31st. 
Solar Halo on the 12th. 

Meteors on the 17th, 3oth. 


J. C., Observer. 
Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Tenth month 31. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


THE New York ZJndependent says: “ The death of President J. C- | 


Price, of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion College, at Salisbury, 
N. C., is a very serious loss, not only for the Church and race of which 
he was a member, but also to our American Christianity. President 
Price was a man of unusual ability. He was tall, portly, and a full- 
blooded negro. 
unusual readiness and eloquence as a public speaker, which made him 
a favorite before any audience; and very popular in the North, as well 
as in his own section. He had more than once, we believe, declined 
the office of bishop, believing he could do more for his people by edu- 
cating them. He hardly leaves his equal behind him among represen- 
tative colored men.”’ . 


—The Swedish Peace Society, with headquarters at Stockholm, has 
offered a prize of 1,000 francs for the best essay on the subject, “‘ How 
Can an International Public Opinion Against the Universal Armament 
Movement Be Created.’’ The answers, which should contain practical 
suggestions, should be sent to Gustav Bjoerklund, Stockholm, before 
March 1, 1894. They may be written in English, Swedish, Danish, 
French, German, or Norwegian. 
Society and an author of wide repute in his native land. He proposes 
to spend as much time as possible in convincing European nations that 
the time of universal peace is nigh, and that the standing armies 
should be abolished.— xchange. 


—People who object to the injection of a little vaccine virus into 
their veins may read with profit the following extract from Mrs. Cros- 


land's recently published memoirs : “‘ Could modern opponents of vac- | 


cination,” says Mrs. Crosland, ‘‘ only behold the countenances, marred 
almost out of resemblance to the human face divine, which were com- 
mon everywhere seventy years ago, they would surely hide their own 
faces in shame. I really think that of the men and women born before 


1780 fully half were more or less marked by the ravages of small-pox. | 


Certainly for sixty years I have seen nothing comparable to the cica- 
trized faces so common in my childhood. Ladies so afflicted habitually 
wore the thickest veils out of doors.” —Zxchange. 


—There is a popular misconception of the pelican legend, as indi- 
cated in the device upon the State shield of Louisiana. 
really represents not that the pelican habitually feeds her young upon 
her own blood, but that the father bird slays the young in the mother’s 
absence, and that she miraculously resusitates them by the application 
of her own blood.—. Y. Sun. 

—Husband (anxiously) : “ You should not carry your pocket- book 
in your hands.” Wife (reassuringly) : ‘Oh, it isn’t at all heavy.” 

—The sentence, “* John quickly extemporized five tow bags,” con- 
tains all the letters of the alphabet. 


—The longest trestle-work in the world is said to be the bridge over | 


Lake Pontchartrain. 


—A copiously illustrated account of “ The Fruit Industry in Cali- 
fornia,”” by Charles Howard Shinn, will be a leading feature of the 


Popular Science Monthly for next month. The marvelous growth of | 


this industry and its still greater possibilities are very strikingly shown. 


— ilian Department of Agriculture deplores the rapid | 
aoe aay aaa aie ; ble | p.m. The bill repealing the purchase clause ot the Sherman Act was 


destruction of what were at one time looked upon as inexhaustible 


forests i ; t rt of the department sug- | 
. vote si wr tera ausiiemtene! Ge ab | the 4th of next month in regular session. The bill to change Tariff 
| rates is being prepared by the House Committee of Ways and Means, . 


gests a remedy that plantations for the cultivation of the tree be estab- 
lished, and shows by statistics that large profits would accrue to the 


planter 





He had a quick mind, a sharp wit, a kindly heart, and | 


| World’s Fair. 
Mr. Bjoerklund is President of the | 


The legend | 
| probable. 
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—Kettles for boiling p are now made with tubes running 
diagonally through them, on the principle of the locomotive boiler. 
Water will boil very quickly in them. 

—The eighteen large cities of the South had, according to the last 
census, an aggregate population of 994,000. All these cities combined 
have a smaller population than either New York, Chicago, or Phila- 
delphia. 

—Enmest Longfellow, son of the poet, has recently come into pos- 
session of the “ old clock on the stairs ” which his distinguished father 
made famous. The time-piece was willed to him by the late Thomas 
N. Appleton. 


—-It is stated that J. A. Froude, the historian, refuses to admit any 


women to his lectures at Oxford—an instance of illiberality exceptional 
among the lecturers of that venerable University. 


—Four thousand students and two hundred teachers are enrolled in 
the English “ college by post,” in which women of leisure instruct gra- 
tuitously by mail girls who have not the time or money to attend school. 


| The head of the system receives applications for tuition from would-be 
| students, and places these in communication with the volunteer teach- 
| ers. This can hardly be called education, but it may be a great aid to 


the culture and intelligence of many not so situated as to be able to 


| study otherwise. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
AN appalling accident occurred at the city of Santander, a seaport on 
the Bay of Biscay, in northern Spain, on the afternoon of the 3d inst. 
A Spanish steamer, the Cabo Machichaco, belonging to Bilboa, was ly- 
ing at the quay, discharging a cargo of petroleum, iron ore, and miscel- 
laneous articles, when she caught fire in her coal bunkers. Underneath 
the cargo, it is said, was a large quantity of dynamite, of which only a 
small part was entered on the ship’s manifest, the remainder being 
‘“‘contraband.”” When the fire reached the dynamite it exploded, do- 
ing terrible damage, and causing the loss of hundreds of lives. The 


| city was set on fire and parts of it burned throughout the night, the 
| people being panic stricken. 


Over a hundred people are said to have 
been precipitated into the sea by the explosion. A train which was 


| just arriving when the ship blew up, experienced the force of the ex- 


plosion, was set fire to, and the majority of its passengers were burned 
to death before any assistance could be furnished them. 


THE attendance at the World's Fair (which is now being disman- 


| tled, though the grounds are still open to visitors), has dwindled to 


trifling numbers. There were but 5,187 paid admissions on the 4th, 
and 3,892 on the 6th, The State Department’s exhibit of precious his- 
torical documents has been returned in- safety to Washington from the 
The Columbus caravels are to remain this winter at 
Chicago in custody of the Columbian Museum trustees, who will ask 
Congress for their permanent custody. 

ELECTIONS were held in many States and cities on the 7th inst. 
The general result, in the North, was very favorable to the Republi- 
cans, their majorities in Pennsylvania and Ohio being much increased, 
while they also carried New York, Iowa, and Massachusetts, electing 
their candidates for Governor in the two latter States, which have had 
Governors for some years of the opposite party. They also carried the 


| city of Brooklyn, electing their candidate for Mayor over the present 
| incumbent. 


In New Jersey the popular movement against the “ race- 
track gamblers” who have so disgraced the State was successful, and it 
is expected that the next Legislature will pass a bill forbidding the 
present system of racing and gambling. 

THE preparations for a conflict between the ships of the Brazilian 
Government, including those recently purchased in this country, and 
the insurgent fleet now in he harbor of Rio de Janeiro, cause much 
speculation. The Government’s ships are being prepared for sea as 
rapidly as possible, at New York. A fierce encounter at Rio appears 


THE “ Liberty Bell,’ which had been at Chicago during the Fair, 


| reached Philadelphia on its return home on the 4th inst., and on the 6th 
| was taken through the streets with a procession of welcome. 


At this writing it is reported that Judge Gary, of Chicago, who 
tried and sentenced the *‘Anarchists,’’ who were convicted of the “ Hay- 
market Massacre’ of the police some years ago, has been reélected, 
notwithstanding the extreme hostility of Altgeld, the Governor of 
Illinois. 

By the joint action of Congress and the Supreme Court of the 
United States, the fund arising out of the sale of the property of the 
Mormon Church, held under orders by the Courts for the past few 
years, has been turned over to the Mormon Church authorities for dis- 
tribution. The fund amounts to several hundred thousand dollars. 


THE extra session of Congress ended on the 3d inst., at 3 o clock 


passed finally, and signed on the Ist. Congress will re-assemble on 


and will be ready, it is expected, by that time. 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
THE BEST TONIC KNOWN, 
furnishing sustenance to both brain and body. 


NOTICE S. 


*,* A Temperance Conference under the care 
of Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting’s Temperance 
Committee, will be held in Friends’ meeting- 
house, at Moorestown, First-day afternoon, 
Eleventh month 19, 1893, at 3 o’clock. All are 
cordially invited. 

E. HOLLINSHEAD, Jr., Clerk. 


*.* The Visiting Committee of Abington 
First-day School Union propose paying a visit 
to Quakertown First-day School at the close of 
their morning meeting, on First-day, Eleventh 
month 19, 1893, to which Friends and others in- 
terested in the work are respectfully invited. 

CHARLES Bonp, Clerk. 


*,* A conference under the care of Concord 
Quarterly Meeting’s Temperance Committee, 
will be held in the Goshen Friends’ meeting- 
house, on First-day, Eleventh month 19, 1893, 
at 2.30 p. m. 

All are cordially invited. 

Amy W. HickMaAN, Clerk. 

*,* A portion of Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting’s Committee expect to attend the meet- 
ing at Germantown, on First-day, Eleventh 
month 12, and Fairhill meeting in the afternoon 
of same day, at 3.30 o'clock. 

I. H. HILLBoRN, Clerk. 


*,* The Friends of Middletown Monthly 
Meeting will celebrate the One Hundredth 
Anniversary of the first meeting held in the 
present meeting-house, at Langhorne, on Third- 
day, Eleventh month 14th, at 11 a. m. 

All interested are cordially invited to attend. 


*,* Circular meetings in Eleventh month will 
occur as follows: 
12. Harveysburg, O., 3.30 p. m. 
*.* Quarterly meetings in Eleventh month 
occur as follows : 
13. Baltimore, Little Falls, Md. 
15. Easton and Saratoga, Easton, N. Y. 
16.-Shrewsbury and Rahway H. Y. M,, 
Plainfield, N. /. 
18. Short Creek, Ohio. 
20. Centre, West Branch, Pa. 
Duanesburgh, Duanesburgh, N. Y. 
Fairfax, Woodlawn, Va. 
Stillwater, Richland, O. 
Blue River, Clear Creek, Ill. 
Warrington, Pipe Creek, Md. 
Burlington, Trenton, N. J. 
Southern, Camden, Del. 
Bucks, Langhorne, Pa. 


22. 
25. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


*,* A special meeting of the Young Temper- 
ance Workers will be held in Room No. 1, 15th 
and Race streets, Sixth-day evening, Eleventh 
month 10, at eight o'clock. An interesting pro- 
gram has been prepared, consisting of a talk by 
Mrs. A. C. Law, State Superintendent Mothers’ 
Meetings of Y. C. T. U.; Essay, Joseph Haines ; 
Recitation, Joseph Cooper; Reading, Eleanor 
K. Richards. 

It is sincerely hoped that Friends will encour- 
age the work by their presence, and that we 
may have a large meeting. Please extend notice. 

EpwWARD C. Dixon, President, 
SuE H. Dixon, Secretary. 


WORLD’S FAIR 
BAKING POWDER AWARD. 
Rumford Yeast Powder has been given the 
World’s Fair Award for nutritious and healthful 
quality, purity, and superior baking strength. 
There were forty kinds entered. 


Give THE: BABY 


IN FANTS | NVALI DS. 


FOOD 


IF YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 


THE: BEST: FOOD | 


For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Conva- | 


lescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged. | - 


Our Book for MOTHERS, 


“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” | 


Malied free upon request. 
COLIBER-GOODALE CO.. BOSTON, Mage 


The ‘Chalfonte, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Now closed. Will open about Second month 1, 
1894. Salt water baths in the house; new and de- 
lightfully situated sun parlors. Send for illustrated 


bookiet. E. Roberts & Sons. 


Open all the year, 
Full Ocean View, 


The Revere, 


Refurnished and Improved. 


PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC cITy, NEW JERSEY, 
James M. Moore, Proprietor. 


The Pennhurst, 
ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY, 


Completely remodeled and refurnished ; steam 
heat. Open all the year. 


JAMES HOOD. 


~ A=CORN SALVE 


& Removes the Toe Corn Every Time 
, NO PAIN. NO POISON. 


£old by druggists, or sent by mail for 15c. 
Giant Chemical Co., 


A trial size box sent for a 305 Cherry St. 
2-cent stamp. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters, Buicoers, AND (onTRACTORS. 


JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
1125 Sheaff St., (first Street above Race), 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


8. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHO@RDs, 
1917 Gratz Avenue 2212 Wallace Street. 


THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 
about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 15,000 read- 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver 
tisement. gesy-When our readers answer an 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 


seeing the advertisement in this paper. “gg 


A 


| may be needed. We have a choice assortment of 


WU 


You can buy a chimney to 
fit your lamp that will last till 
some accident happens to it. 

Macbeth’s “pearl top” or 
“pearl glass”’ is that chimney. 


You can have it—your dealer will get it—if you 
insist on it. He may tell you it costs him three 
times as muchas someothers. That istrue. He 
may say they arejust as good. Don’t you believe 
it—they may be better for him; he may like the 
breaking. 


Pittsburgh. Geo. A. Macsetn Co. 


ERFECT Leather with 
Vacuum Leather Oil in 
it; 25c, and your money 
back if you want it. 
Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
lake Care of Leather—both 
free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester. N. Y. 


| It is no Trouble 


for us to send you samples of Artistic Wall Pa- 
pers. One hundred for eight cents. Prices, 
from five to fifty cents a roll. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut Street, 
MEDIUM OR HEAVY-WEIGHT 


OVERCOAT 


goods to select from, and will make them up to sat- 


| sfy in fit and price. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, | 
Merchant Tailor, 109 N. Tenth St, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA, 

go: DR. WM. C, STOKES, 
0 

- DENTIST, 


Qe 
1629 CHESTNUT ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Friends’ petronage solicited. 


AROLINE RAU, 
PLAIN MILLINERY. 


736 Spring Garden Street, Phila. 
— MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS.—— 


Millinery. (1221 3, LAMBERT 


Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 
633 North Eleventh St., Philad’a. (Private house.) 


It will cost you 


ONE _ Todrink Three Cups 


of Ingram’s 
CENT BLENDED TEA. 


3% pounds of the above sent, prepaid, on 
receipt of Two Dollars; and if we receive Ten 
Dollars, with five other names, six packages 
(21 pounds) will be forwarded to one address. 


William S. 
TEA 
31 N. Second St. 


Le 


Ingram, 
DEALER, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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For Dry Goods _ 


——THE BEST PLACE Is—— 


Strawbridge & Clothier’ S| | 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and | 
the largest Establishment in America devoted | 
| exclusively to 


D RY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, 
House - Furnishing Goods, Carpets, | 
Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and everything | 
106 Wall St., New York. | that may be needed either for dress or house- 

~— | furnishing purposes. It is believed that unusual 


“Good Times 99 | inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
or 
“Bad Times” 


| as low as elsewhere un similar wee of | 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
CARPETS. 


33 North Second Street, 


All Floor Coverings ‘ 
Standard Goods. Philadelphia. 


STREETS. 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. | 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Company, 


Gloves, 


the largest to be found in the American market, 
and the prices are guaranteed to be uniformly 


Our Prices 
are fixed to suit. 


When we are selling hand- | 
some gold embossed papers for 
twelve and fifteen cents per 
piece you may know we are up 
to the times. 


Fidelity Wall Paper Co. | 


12 _N. 11th St., Phila. (5° —- Begone 
pa@s” Three doors from Market Street. | S. F. BALDERSTON & SON 


Alfr a |=} rris | 902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
manele | Wall Papers 
PRINTER. 


New and desirable styles for ’93. 


WINDOW SHADES 
Careful attention given to all orders. 
8. F. BALDERSTON. M. BALDERSTON. 


GLUB RATES FOR 1894 


OTHER PERIODICALS AT DISCOUNT 


We announce our Club Rates for 1894. Read the figures given, and also read the notes below. 
We will send the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, one year, with any of the periodicals named below, 
for the amount stated “for both.” 


WEEKLIES. 
PERIODICAL. 
PHILADELPHIA Press, ($1)...... .- 
Arr 
Hanper’s WEEKLY, ($4) 
HaRPER’s YOUNG PEoPLE, ($2). . . 





Periodicals. 
Pamphiets. 
Plain Work. 


29 N. Seventh Street. | 


MONTH! IES. 

PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH. 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, ($3) 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, ( 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, ($4) 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY, ($4) 
THE COsMOPOLITAN, ($1.50) 
PoPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, ($5) . 
NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, ($5) 
St. NicHo.ias, ($8). . 
REVIEW OF REVIEWws, ($2.50) 
MOTHER'S NURSERY GUIDE: BABYHOOD ($2) 4.105 
SCATTERED SEEDs, ($0.50) ae 2.855 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, ($1.50)... . 3.60 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, ($1.50). . . . 350 
LIPPINCOTT’s MAGAZINE, ($3)... .... . 450/ 
GaRDEN AND Forest, ($4) THE Farm JouRNAL, (0.50)... . - 2.70 
Our LITTLE ONES AND THE NURSERY, ($1.50) 3.80 Goop HOUSEKEEPING, ($2)........ 4.20 | 

*,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, and we will 
name prices. 

*,* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each (if ordered through 
us), by subtracting $2.40 from the rate given under the heading “ price for both 

*,* Where our subscribers have already paid up for the INTELLIGENCER AND Jou RNAL, or for any reason 
do not wish to remit for it, at present, they can have the periodicals above at the net rate and pay for our 
paper separately. 


PRICE FOR BOTH. 

. $83.25 

THE INDEPENDENT, . 5.10 

. 4.00 
3.30 
4.2° 
5.00 

. 5.00 

. 5.70 


UnNIon SIGNAL, ($1 

CoUNTRY GENTLEMAN, ($2.50) 
THE OUTLOOK, (new series of) ($3) . 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, ($3). . . 
HARPER'S Bazak, ($4) 

JOURNAL oF EpvucaTIon, ($2.50 
LITTELL’s LIVING AGE, ($8) 


‘HENRY | 


| tisement. 


" Published I two 


«SS WILLIAM HEACOCK, #4 
Undertaker & Embalmer 


Office, 1313 Vine St., 


Residence, 1516 Brown St., 


Telephone 4036. PHILADELPHIA. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 


1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 

HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 
Durable Work. Reliable Workmen. 
112 N. 10th St. 





C 
ELLIS. \ss'Soris 24's. 


THE use of the INTELLIGENCER sete 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 


| be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
| ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
| worthy is admitted. The paper now goes 


about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 15,000 read- 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver- 
Bas" WVhen our readers answer an 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 
eeing the advertisement in this paper. “@3@ 


1831 THE CULTIVATOR 1994 


COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 


THE BEST OF THE 


AGRICULTURAL WEEKLIES. 


Devoted to Farm Crops and Procesrse«. Hor- 
ticulture and Fruit Growing, Live 
Steck and Dairying. 


While it also includes all minor departments of rural 
interest, such as the Poultry Yard, Entomology, Bee 
Keeping, Greenhouse and Grapery, Veterinary Re- 

lies, Farm Questions and Answers, Fireside Read- 





| ing. Domestic Economy, and a summary of the News 


of the Week. Its MARKET REPORTS are unusaully 
complete, and much attention is paid to the Pros- 
pects of the Crops, as throwing much light upon one 
of the most important of ail questions— When to Buy 
and When to Sell. It is liberally illustrated, and by 
RECENT ENLARGEMENT contains more reading 
matter than ever before. The subscription price is 
$2.50 a year, but we offer a SPECIAL REDUCTION 


inour CLUB RATES FOR 1894 
Two SUBSCRIPTIONS, in one remittance, . 
SIX do 
TEN do 


&@To all New Subscribers for 1894, paying in ad- 
vance now, WE WILL SEND THE PAPER WEEKLY, from 
our RECEIPT of the remittance to January Ist, 1894, 
WITHOUT CHARGE. 


Se SPECIMEN CoPpres FREE Address 


LUTHER TUCKER & SON, Publishers, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
*,* Subscriptions for above received by FRIENDs’ 
INTEL LIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


The World’s Parliament of Religion, 


Maria story ce its Proceedings at the 





 picturesquely 
ows, D. D. 


<Saining over 700 
pages each ; 200 illustrations ; now in press. During 
the sessions nearly 2 000 subscriptions were taken at 
$7 50 and $10.00 perset Price reduced to $5.00 cloth, 
and $7.50 leather, prepaid. 

Quotations of this work will be made from time to 
time in this paper. 

Subscriptions taken and correspondence solicited 
by the undersigned. 

CHARLES E. LUKENS, 
2423 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Il. 





